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DOLOS: CREOLE PROVERBS OF 
FRENCH GUIANA 


By CHARLEs G. ROWE AND AUGUSTE HORTH 


HE LANGUAGE AND FOLKLORE OF FRENCH GUIANA have 

been somewhat neglected in this country in recent years. In Gombo 

Zhébes Lafcadio Hearn quoted a few Guyanese proverbs from Loys 
Brueyre, but the bibliography of Parsons’ Folk-lore of the Antilles, III, over- 
looks the important collection published by Haurigot in 1893. Nor does it 
mention Parépou’s Atipa which contains a wealth of Guyanese proverbs. The 
present collection, by M. Auguste Horth, a retired teacher and lifelong resident 
of Cayenne, will serve as a reminder that French Guiana belongs by its folklore 
to the vast creole domain covered by Parsons. At the same time, a certain 
local flavor will be apparent both in language and content. 

The comparisons and linguistic notes are mine, but in so far as the latter 
are concerned with Guyanese I am indebted to M. Horth, who was kind enough 
to let me copy the manuscript of his creole grammar while I was stationed at 
Cayenne in 1944. This interesting work is now being printed by the Imprimerie 
Officielle of that city and will constitute an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the dialect. The author intended to include some or all of the 
dolos in the grammar, but since material difficulties have delayed publication 
considerably he has consented to their appearance in this country. The English 
explanations were originally in French. 

The word dolo, meaning proverb, appears to be peculiar to Guyanese creole, 
but no one in Cayenne offered me any suggestion as to its origin. Saint-Quentin 
used it as synonymous with fable. Parépou used it as a noun to mean proverb 
and as a verb as follows: “Est-ce li gain régue, pou dolo moune? Provic ye 
comprendne; a pas ¢a, oune so, to beinsoin? Lé nous ca causé conga; 1d nous 
gain moune, pou dolo; est-ce li gain langue, qui millé, pou ¢a, passé criole?’’ 
(Are there any rules for advising (?) people? Providing they understand, isn’t 
that all you need? When we are conversing, when we have people to advise (?), 
is there any better language for that than creole?)! Herskovits found odo, 
proverb, in the taki~taki of Dutch Guiana. Ewe lodo, from lo, proverb, and do, 
to speak, to narrate, means proverb or parable.? 

As Monsieur de La Palisse might say, Guyanese creole is the speech of the 
creoles of French Guiana, that is to say, the entire native population of the 
colony, predominantly African by race, with some European and Asiatic ad- 
mixture. At the same time, French is understood and spoken by practically 
everyone, even in the rural areas, for mining and lumbering are the principal 


1 Parépou, p. II. 
* Herskovits, pp. 135-136; Delafosse, pp. 373, 404; Westermann, p. 208, 
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industries, making for much contact between town and country. Until recently 
the presence of several thousand convicts and ibérés contributed to the spread 
of French. Moreover, the influence of church and school has been felt for many 
years. I heard of no ceremonial dances or the like during my sojourn, though 
this of course does not rule out the possibility of their existence. But there was 
considerable talk of piailles, or love charms, and these are frequently mentioned 
in popular songs. Surprisingly, some of the latter were in the dialect of Guade. 
loupe, which differs appreciably from Guyanese. Their composer had been 
sent to the penal colony and remained in Cayenne after his release. Apparently 
linguistic difficulties did not prevent the people from enjoying his songs, several 
of which circulated on broadsides. A number of St. Lucians who had come in as 
contract laborers found their own patois a perfectly adequate means of com- 
munication. 

In view of the international character of creole it is unfortunate that no 
uniform system of spelling has been devised for it. In Haiti alone has a phonemic 
system,’ invented ad hoc, made some headway, and it is not yet possible to 
predict its final success. The Haitian writer Charles Fernand Pressoir recom- 
mends the spelling devised by Saint-Quentin for Guyanese, which is phonetic 
to the extent that every letter is pronounced but adapts French letters and 
combinations to creole as best it can.‘ By and large this is the system used by 
M. Horth. Of course when a French word can simply be written in its original 
form it makes for easy understanding, but many words have undergone con- 
siderable change, or were never French at all. 

For the creole area, comparisons have been sought in Haurigot, Parsons, 
and two or three collections which the latter did not use. The list is meagre, 
but fairly adequate, we feel. A much wider exploration of African sources would 
no doubt be desirable but circumstances have prevented as full a treatment as 
might seem called for. The linguistic notes are offered to facilitate the under- 
standing of the dolos and to give the reader some knowledge of the character- 
istics of Guyanese creole. We have scarcely touched the vast bibliography 
which has accumulated on creole in the last eighty years. Even the origin, or 
perhaps most of all the origin of the dialect has been the subject of sharp 
discussions carried on over many miles and many years, until it has become 
impossible to speculate on the matter with profit. Herskovits believes that the 
whole field of pidgin languages awaits adequate study.5—c.G.R. 


Kerrville, Texas 


* The Laubach system, 
4 Pressoir, pp. 29-30, 67. 
5 Melville J. Herkovits, communication, 
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Dolos: Creole Proverbs of French Guiana 255 
DOLOS 
CoMPILED By AuGUSTE HorTH 


1. A® assoué’ réson grand moune® qua? servit.!%"! 
C’est le soir que servent les raisons des vieilles gens. 
When one is desperate one decides to take the advice of wiser people. 
2. A banc courte qui fait gogos” contrer." 
Le banc court oblige les fesses 4 se toucher. 
Duty or compelling circumstances oblige us to deal with people whom we never 
would have frequented otherwise. 


3. A coté barrié faibe béfe qua passer. 
C’est a l’endroit le moins solide de la cl6éture que le boeuf passe. 


The weakest are always the ones who are attacked. 


4. A gréméci jacquot si toti manger grinnes!* balata. 
C'est grace au perroquet que la tortue mange des graines de balata. 


* A or sa, equivalent to French c’est, is characteristic of Guyanese. Elsewhere sé is the usual 
form. 

7 Assoué, from soir: final r tends to disappear in all creoles but a preceeding e or o remains 
open even after the consonant is lost. Horth indicates open e by the grave accent and open 0 
by the circumflex. Laubach uses the grave in both cases. In Dominica Taylor has devised a 
phonemic system which keeps the final r, thus avoiding the use of accents, since the quality of a 
vowel can always be determined by its position. This seems the best solution. In Haiti the 
complete suppression of final r in Laubach spelling has been criticized, for in addition to its 
residual affect on a preceeding ¢ or 9, final r is said to possess some sound of its own in the north 
of the country. 

8 Grand moune: Ewe ame, person, amegd, elder or master, is perhaps pure coincidence. 
(Westermann, p. 43). 

* Qua: particle indicating the progressive or habilitative aspect of verb. This spelling sug- 
gests a popular etymology qu’d@ as in ‘II n’a qu’a partir’, and the spelling gu’a occurs in a docu- 
ment of the revolutionary period (Denis). An African origin seems more plausible. In Louisiana 
and Haiti ka is felt to be an abbreviation of capab and means ‘to be able’. A small group of 
Guyanese verbs do not require ka; e.g., ouler, gain, divette, saver, connaite, etc. Other verbs are 
considered to be in the past tense if used with no particle. Other aspective particles are #4, 
found in all creoles, (Yoruba ti suggests an African source [See Bascom’s ‘‘Yoruba Riddle 53”), 
but no doubt éé and était played a predominant role in its adoption. Té indicates past or 
pluperfect action), ké for the future, #éké for the conditional, and téka for the imperfect, the last 
three in use from French Guiana to Guadeloupe. 

® Servit: final ¢ silent, perhaps added with French syntax in mind. In general the creole 
verb derives from the French infinitive, but a few come from the past participle. See note 44 
below. 

1 Compare Haiti, Marcelin 118: “Fo ou mAdé gra moun pou ou k6éné lapas. You must ask 
old people in order to know the pass-word.” Note Laubach spelling. The circumflex indicates 
nasalization. 

12 gogos: cf. Delafosse, p. 382, for Fn gogo, anus. 

18 contrer: from rencontrer. Here and elsewhere final -er is to be pronounced as in French. 

14Compare Haurigot 22: ‘Coté bayé faibe, a la bef ka passé.” St. Lucia, Parsons 268. 
Guadeloupe, Denis, A-25. 

4% In creole, vowels tend to nasalize before any m or m, creating some difficulty for etymo- 
logical spelling. The #n of grfnnes is approximately as in French vin. The final s is purely visual, 
here and wherever used. 
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We owe certain benefits to the help of others. 


5. A pas minme jour oune féye tomber a d’leau, li qua pourri.'* 
La feuille tombée dans I’eau n’y pourrit pas le jour méme. 


The results of an action are sometimes long in coming. 
6. A pas mo!’ féte!® si léza valer grinnes monbin. 
Il n’est pas de ma faute si le lézard a avalé des graines de monbin. 
I cannot be held responsible for the follies of another.'® 
7. A pas toute danbois qui rai®® agoutis.”! 
Toutes les foréts ne sont pas inhospitaliéres aux agoutis. 
If some people detest us there are others who welcome and protect us. 
8. Assous couri nous wa™ oué.* 


16 Compare St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, Parsons 307, 426, 534. Haiti, Marcelin 
445: ‘‘Sé pa jou fey tébé 14 dlo li pouri.” 

17 mo: the personal pronouns in Guyanese are mo, to or ou, li, nou, zote, yé. All are used also 
as possessives, as here, except li, which becomes so. As possessives they precede the noun they 
modify. Louisiana also uses so for ‘his’, ‘her’, ‘its’ and makes the possessives precede. All 
intervening dialects place the pronoun after the noun to indicate possession, some using the 
construction faute a moin, my fault, especially Guadeloupe. Yé for the third plural is another 
trait shared by Guyanese and Louisiana creole. (Yo, found elsewhere, is the plural suffix in 
Songhay. [Migeod, p. 89].) These striking similarities do not extend to the verb system. Indeed 
there is evidence that Louisiana offers an exception to what is usually considered to be the 
essential characteristic of creole, namely, the invariability of the verb. Perret’s unpublished 
thesis presents an extensive list of verbs which Lave a simple present, derived from the French 
third person singular, along with a form derived from the infinitive which is used alone as a 
past, as in other creoles, or in combination with aspective particles to form all other tenses. 
E.g., mo monge, I eat, mo mongé, I ate, m’é mongé or m’apé mongé, I am eating, mo té mongé, | 
had eaten. The simple present and infinitive of a number of other verbs are: chache, chacher 
(chercher); pé(r), perde (perdre); pein, peinne (peindre); plé, pléter (pleuvoir); quime, quimain 
(écumer) ; resse, réter (rester); rette, réter (arréter) ; tchein, tcheinne (tenir); ti or tchi, tchouer (tuer); 
von, vonne (vendre). This remarkable peculiarity of Louisiana creole appears to have gone 
unnoticed outside that state, and indeed Broussard barely hints at it. Gébl-Galdi, whose thesis 
was the last general study of the whole creole field, appears to have had no inkling of it. Pro- 
fessor H. A. Major of L. S. U. confirms Perret’s observations. (Communication). 

18 féte: 6 indicates open o, as in French robe. 

1” See Haurigot 68 for a different interpretation: The cook buys the higher priced female 
lizard and then claims it was only a male which had eaten hog-plum seeds, giving it the 
appearance of a female. Then he eats the eggs himself. 

*® rai, from hair: French aspirate h regularly becomes r in Guyanese and Haitian, sporadic- 
ally elsewhere, but Haurigot and Comhaire-Sylvain describe this r as a distinct sound, similar 
to Spanish jota. Is it to be considered a separate phoneme? 

*1 Born and bred in the briar patch? 

* wa: future particle, now considered archaic, found in no other creole. In the proclamation 
reproduced by Denis only a and va appear as future particles. Wa may be from African wa, to 
come. See Bascom, Yoruba Riddle 53. 

% Variant: Kariacou di: Assous couri na oué. (Cayenne informant). Na contracted from nou 
a is the regular future in Haitian, where the alternate forms a and va come from French va or 
Ewe a and va according to Comhaire-Sylvain, p. 8. But elsewhere a appears to occur most 
frequently in the phrase na oud, we shall see. Tantét ta woué, soon you will see, Haurigot 23, 
is the only example of that author’s use of a for the future. Cf. also Martinique tantét n’a oué 4 
(Parsons, I, 184) and Guadeloupe ou 2 voue zaffé (Baudot, p. 196). The peculiar affinity which 
a has for the verb oué suggests the influence of French Ceci est 2 voir. Note Baudot’s use of the 
accent on @. 
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C'est notre maniére de courir qui nous départagera. 


Results depend on the means employed.™ 

#9. Béfe qui rélé** “‘Mou!” a pas li qui pis souéfe. 

Le boeuf qui a meuglé ‘‘Min!”’ n’est pas celui qui a le plus soif. 

That member of a group who first gives expression to a desire shared by all is not 
the one whose feelings are strongest about the matter. 


10. Bouche dit gréméci zorés.”* 
La bouche remercie les oreilles. 
By listening before speaking one avoids many vexations whtch the itch to speak 
might have occasioned. 
11. Ca qui a tch6?” gnanme a couteau oune so** qui saver li.?* 
Le couteau seul peut savoir ce qu’il y a au coeur de l’igname. 
The secrets of the heart are impenetrable. 
12. Ca tourte dit en bas trape a pas ¢a li dit laro*® bois.*! 
Le langage que tient la tourte sous la trappe n’est pas celui qu’elle tient perchée 
sur l’arbre. 
Oaths or promises obtained by force are not kept when freedom has been regained. 


13. Ca ous pas connaite vié passé ous.* 
Ce que vous ignorez est plus vieux que vous. 


You are talking about things of which you are ignorant. 


14. Cabrite qui pas malin pas gras.™ 
Le cabri qui n’est pas malin n’est pas gras. 


*% Compare Haurigot 9: “‘Kaiacou dit: Couri oune jou a pas couri. On ne peut pas juger 
quelqu’un sur un fait isolé.”’ 

% réler, from héler, has not assumed the role of appeler as in Haiti. 

#6 M. Horth gives an explanation in physiological terms: ‘Joseph so bouche qua dit ‘Gréméci 
zorés.’ La bouche de Joseph est si largement fendue qu’on peut penser que si les oreilles n’avaient 
pas été 14 pour I’arréter, elle lui serait arrivée jusqu’au cou.” 

" Tché: -6 from -eur is characteristic of Guyanese. Elsewhere -é(r). As for tch from k, k tends 
to palatalize before e or eu in all dialects, but the results are not uniform, as witness the variants 
tché, quior, kid, gtié in Guiana, ké in Haiti, ché in Guadeloupe. Parsons apparently used ch to 
represent the sound of English ch (note 29). Compare similar developments in Negro English, 
as Southern U. S. cyar, and taki-taki cyarry, tyari, etc. (Herskovits, pp. 119-122). 

% oune so, only, from Portuguese, peculiar to Guyanese creole, but Papiamento has so, 
alone. 

* Compare Hearn 76: ‘‘C’est couteau qui connaite ga qui dans coeur geomon. (Martinique) 
Couteau ounso connain quior iniam. (Guyane) The proverb exists in five creole dialects.” 
Also Haurigot 18: “Ca qui la kid gnamme, a couteau ounsé qui savé.’’ Guadeloupe, Parsons 
425: ‘‘C’est jambete (canife) (sic) seul qui save cé ca passé en ché (coeur) juramon (giraumon).” 
Haiti, Marcelin 430: “‘Sé kouto sél ki k6né sa k’ 14 ké yam.” Jabo, Herzog, Proverb 286: “A 
person is not a palm-nut which we can cut open to see what it is inside.” 

* Jaro, from la-haut. 

*1 Compare St. Lucia, Parsons 224: ‘Ca rat di lam fetail caye pas ¢a li ca di na rattier.” 

® passé: the usual method of forming the comparative in most creoles. For a similar African 
construction see Delafosse, p. 84, for Fén, and Westermann, p. 139, for Ewe. Compare also 
taki-taki moro, more. 

* Compare Haiti, Marcelin 415: “‘Sa ou pa k6né pi gr4 pasé ou.” 

Compare St. Lucia and Guadeloupe, Parsons 278 and 421. Haiti, Marcelin 160; ‘“Kabrit 
ki pa malé pa gra.” 
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He who is not clever is his dealings will not see his affairs prosper. 


15. Cana gain*® dileau pou li laver, poule pas gain pou li boué.** 
Le canard a de l’eau pour se laver, tandis que la poule n’en a pas 4 boire. 


Some can afford luxuries, while others lack the necessities of life. 


16. Chimin loin callous doux la*’ pied.** 
La route étant longue les callalous durcissent sur pied. 


When means of communication are lacking we are deprived of many objects which 
might have made life more pleasant for us. 


17. Compter assous chaudjé ou vouésin ous qua dr6nmi sans souper.*® 
Compter sur la cuisine du voisin vous dormirez sans souper. 


He who depends on the help of others runs the risk of failure. 
18. Crique plein, pativiers norder.4° 

La crique étant pleine l’eau inonde les palétuviers. 

In prosperous times even the destitute receive some benefit. 
19. Déshabiller Saint Pié pou abiller Saint Paul. 

Déshabiller Saint Pierre pour habiller Saint Paul. 

To lend others what one needs oneself. ‘To rob Peter to pay Paul.” 
20. Dileau tomber pas qua ramasser. 

L’eau tombée ne se ramasse pas. 

Words thoughtlessly uttered cannot be taken back. 


21. Gencive té la avant dents.” 
Les gencives existaient avant les dents. 


Our kindred and childhood friends have a right to our love and protection before 
any others. 


22. Guidi-guidi* pas qua marer pagra.“ 


% gain: the verb avoir disappears in creole and is replaced by gain or gagnin, from gagner, in 
Louisiana, Haiti, and Guiana, and by mi or tini from Guadeloupe to Trinidad. 

36 Compare Haurigot 55: ‘‘Cana gagné di l’eau pou li laver, poule pas gagné pou li boué.” 
Guadeloupe, Parsons 493. Haiti, Marcelin 175: ‘‘Kana gé dlo pou li bégné, li vlé jwén pou li 
najé.”” 

* Ja, in or on: an example of the denasalization characteristic of Guyanese. Elsewhere nan 
and Jan are the usual forms. 

% Compare Haurigot 24: “‘Chimin loin, calou dou la pié. On dit aux Antilles: Jadin loin, 
gombo gaté.”” Martinique, Parsons 357. Haiti, Marcelin 141: ‘‘Jadé lwé, gébo di.” 

% Compare St. Lucia, Parsons 320: ‘‘Si ou esperé asou canari belle-mé’ ou, ou caille mort 
faim.”’ (Caille is the regular future particle in St. Lucia.) 

” norder: perhaps from inonder. The Guyanese are said to insert r where it does not belong, 
as in jorne, from jaune. (Parépou, p. 19) 

41 Compare Haurigot 77: ‘“‘Crique plein, pativiers ka débodé.” 

See Haurigot 16, identical. 

* guidi-guidi: exclamation enjoining haste, found also in Martinique. (Delmond). Compare 
Haiti: “Quite quite pa fai vite.” (Ivy). 

44 Compare Haurigot 15: ‘“‘Guidi-guidi pas maré pagra.” Other injunctions against haste: 
Guadeloupe, Denis A-14: “Chien trop pouessé ka fait pitite a io san zié.” B-26: ‘Trop pouessé 
pa ka fait jou ouvé.”” Martinique, Parsons 384: ‘“Trop pressé, cassé cou.” Haiti, Marcelin 510: 
“Tro-présé pa fé jou louvri."” Note ouvé from past participle, along with Jouvri from infinitive. 
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L'empressement empéche d’amarrer le pagara. 

Haste is good for nothing. 

ire. 23. Lam6** pas qua jin plein trou. 

Le cercueil n’emplit jamais le trou. 

The volume of the contents is always less than that of the container. 












































— 24. Macaque qui gain grand latcho*’ pas qua jamber difé. 
S which Les singes 4 longue queue ne doivent sauter par dessus le feu. 


People who have a great following should not expose themselves to danger or to the 
reprisals of others. 
25. Macaque saver qui bois li qua monter.* 
Le singe ne grimpe pas sur n’importe quel arbre. 
One does not attack just anyone. 
26. Palés®° a bouche a pas patchés.*!: © 
Les paroles prometteuses ne pésent pas comme les paquets. 
A promise does not bind us excessively. 
27. Patché pas jin trop pésant pou so maite.® 
Le paquet n’est jamais trop lourd pour son propriétaire. 
Natural burdens or those which we have imposed on ourselves never weigh too 
heavily. 


“ pagara: a double oblong basket, used for carrying personal effects. See Dolo 42; Haurigot 
50: “Ou gagnin bon temps, ou ka fai pagra marqué.”’ 
48 /am6, from la mort: creole readily retains the French article Ja as part of the word but 


before rejects the masculine Je. The original force of the French article is lost in such words, but creole 
has evolved its own system of articles from what seems to be a fusion of French -/d, as in ce 
livre-l and African forms. In Ewe: att, tree, atia or att lé, the tree; atiawo, the trees. (Wester- 
mann, p. 47). In Guyanese: liv a or liv la, the book; liv ya, the books. Ya is a contraction of yé la 
mer, in found in older writers (St. Quentin, Parépou, Haurigot) and constitutes a neater method of 
expressing the plural than any other creole possesses. Compare Louisiana liv la yé or yé la, 
boué.” Haitian liv layo, Antillean cé liv la. In the singular Haitian uses Ja after a consonant, a after a 
pou li vowel, and am after a nasal but we are unable to say whether any such system prevails in 
Guyanese. Horth simply says that a is more common than /a in present-day speech. Creole, 
re nan like French, uses articles sparingly in proverbs. Haurigot 2 offérs a rare example: “Ou ké oué: 
a mo ké payé chou n4nne-la.” 
a loin, * latcho, from la queue. Elsewhere ké or tché, with the e closed, in contrast with ké or tché, 
from coeur. 
: mort * Compare Haiti, Marcelin 40: “‘Bét-a-ké pa jabé difé.” 
“ Compare Haurigot 41: ‘‘Macaque pas ka monté ouara (astrocaryum vulgaire, palmier 
elong, épineux).”’ Cariacou, Parsons 191 and note. Guadeloupe, Denis A-43: ‘‘Zandoli save qui bois i 
ka monté.”’ The anoli, a favorite in other creoles, does not figure in the popular fauna of French 
Guiana. 
® palés: from paroles by metathesis and analogy with verb paler. 
npare 5! patché: sometimes written pagué or patquié. See note 27, above. 
5 Compare Guadeloupe, Denis D-17: “‘Parole en bouche pa chage.” Haiti, Marcelin 359 
laste: “Parol pa chay.”’ St. Lucia and Martinique, Parsons 309 and 371. 
uessé 8 Compare Grenada, etc., Parsons 29 and note. Haiti, Marcelin 489: ““Tété pa jamé lou pou 
510: métrés-yo."’ Also 31: “‘Béf pa jam bouké poté kén-li.” 


itive. 
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28. Patché soti assous téte, li tomber a zépole.™ 
Le paquet tombé de la téte s’est arrété a l’épaule. 
It is difficult to get rid of certain burdens or obligations. 


29. Patience a richesse pove moune.®® 
La patience est la richesse des pauvres. 
Hope is the only resource of the wretched. 
30. Pis ous déchirer, pis chiens déchirer®® ous.*” 
Plus vous étes couvert de haillons, plus les chiens vous tiraillent. 
The more wretched you are the more misfortune pursues you. 
31. Poule sacer® pangnin, pangnin couvri li. 


La poule qui s’amuse avec le panier finit par le renverser sur elle et se trouve 
prisonniére dessous. 


He who annoys others too much gets himself into trouble. 
32. Qué*® patience léphant débaucher tacoco.* 


Avec de la patience |’éléphant est parvenu a déflorer le tacoco (la plus 
petite fourmi qui soit). 


With enough patience one accomplishes the most improbable things. 


33- Qué patience ous qua plicher dizé mollé.“ 
Avec de la patience on arrive 4 eplucher des oeufs mollets. 
Same as 32. 


34. Rai chiens, pas dit so dents noués.” 
Haissez les chiens, si vous le voulez, mais ne dites pas qu’ ils ont les dents noires. 


Whatever reasons you may have for disliking someone, do not deny the good 
qualities he does have. 


35. Rate mouri a tas mis® a pou so 1l6n6.% 


54 Compare Haurigot 37: ‘‘Paqué sdti la téte, a la zépdle li rivé. L’heritage qui vient du pére 
arrive aux enfants . . . (or perhaps better) C’est en vain que nous cherchons a nous débarasser 
de certaines charges; si nous nous en soulageons d’un cété elles nous écrasent de |’autre.” Also 
Haiti, Marcelin 423: ‘‘Sé chay ki sot 4ro tét ki t6bé sou zépol.” 

5 Compare Jabo, Herzog 353, page 199: ‘‘A patient person has all the wealth in the world.” 

5¢ déchirer: note same form used passively and actively. As a rule, any transitive verb can be 
understood passively if the sense demands it, but fai(r), to make, contrasts with faite, to be 
made, to be born, in Guiana, Haiti, and probably elsewhere. 

5? Compare Guadeloupe, Parsons 491. 

58 sacer: literally, to seek. 

5° qué, with, and. Compare Northern Haitian aké. A rather implausible derivation of qué 
from avéque has been suggested. Ki, with, and, occurs in Shilluk, and ke, and, in Ga (Werner, 
Pp. 51, 53). 

6° Compare Trinidad, Parsons 7. Guadeloupe, Denis A-16: “‘Eve patience ou ka rivé en 
boudin a foumi rouge.”” Haiti, Marcelin 2: ‘‘Ak pasias ou wé lébrik pis.” 

*t Haurigot 17: ““Ké patience ou ka plimin di zé.” 

® Haurigot 65: “‘Rhai chien, pas dit so dents nouais.” Haiti, Marcelin 400: ‘“‘Rayi ché, di 
da-l blach.” Guadeloupe, Parsons 454, 455. Parsons appears to have misunderstood her 455. 

% mis, from mil, millet. But Horth and Haurigot agree that ‘maize’ is meant. Horth’s final s 
is perhaps intended to suggest a derivation from mais. 

64 See Haurigot 64 for a different interpretation: ‘Rate mouri la tas mil, a sé l’honnd. Le 
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Sj le rat a crevé sur le tas de mais, c’est pour sauver son honneur. 
If we work ourselves to death it ts from stupid pride. 
36. Ravet®® pas jin gain réson divant poulailler poule.* 
Le cancrelat n’a jamais raison de se trouver devant le poulailler. 
The small and weak are never in the right before the strong and powerful. 
37. Render®’ service baille** mal dos.* 
Rendre service 4 autrui procure du mal au dos. 
By helping others we get ourselves into a lot of trouble. 

38. Si béfe pas té saver so derrié grand, li pas té qué valer grinnes mangue.”° 
Si le boeuf ne savait pas que son derriére était grand, il n’aurait pas avalé 
des graines de mangue. 

If one did not feel capable of carrying out difficult enterprises one would not 
attempt them. 


39. Si 6b6™ bouche gras, coui boué wa senti li. 
Si vos lévres sont grasses le récipient od vous aurez bu sera graissé. 





rat qui meurt sur un tas de mais meurt a I’honneur. Les cultivateurs qui récoltent du mais 
prennent mille précautions contre les rats. Celui de ces rongeurs qui a bravé heureusement tous 
les piéges et est arrivé jusqu’au séchoir de mais, od il meurt enfin, soit d’une injection d’arsenic, 
soit d’une simple indigestion, peut étre considéré comme un brave qui tombe au champ d’hon- 
neur. Le proverbe s’applique aux individus atteints par le sort au moment od ils poursuivent 
une aventure qui devait leur procurer une satisfaction quelconque.”’ Compare Haiti, Marcelin 
305: ‘‘M&m4-poul mouri 14 nich-li: sé pou lé6né-1.” 

% Ravet: final ¢ pronounced in all examples except Louisiana, but our spelling leaves room 
for doubt. Haurigot says it is pronounced. 

% See tag-line of Haurigot’s tale Ravet ké poule: ‘‘Ravet pou ka jamé gagnin réson divan la 
pote poulailler.” Haurigot regularly writes pou for pas before ka. The spellings péké and 
p'é ka occur in popular songs. Guadeloupe, Denis A-31: ‘‘Ravette pa tini raison douvant poule.” 
Martinique and Trinidad, Hearn 284. Grenada and St. Lucia, Parsons 34 and 314. Louisiana, 
Broussard page 36. Haiti, Marcelin 399: ‘‘Ravét pa jam gé réz6 douva poul.”’ 

8’ render, from rendre, assimilated to -er verbs, as are tender, from entendre, and saver, from 
savoir. This phenomenon is not as frequent as might be expected, and note baille, sometimes 
written ba but never batiler. Likewise French travailler regularly loses its ending in Guyanese 
and, so far as we have observed, elsewhere. 

88 baille, from bailler, replaces donner everywhere except in Louisiana and perhaps owes its 
fortune to the existence of ba, give, in Hausa (Werner, p. 95). Creole baille or ba also serves as 
asort of preposition, used to introduce what could be called a dative; e.g., Haurigot 28: ‘Panga 
manquer chicot baille di bois.” (Don’t miss the stump and hit the good wood). For a similar 
use of Ewe na, to give, see Westermann, p. 128 and Werner, p. 44. Compare also Louisiana; 
“M’alle fait l’argent . . . pou porté donne toi.”” (Nott, col. 2, Ahk Suzette) and taki-taki: ‘‘Opo 
doro gi’ mi’’ (Open the door for me) (M. J. Herskovits, communication). 

6° Compare Haurigot 78: ‘‘Rendé service baille chagrin. A la Guadeloupe et a la Martinique 
on dit: rende sevice ka baille mal dos.’”” Also Guadeloupe, Parsons 470: “Les amis ca ba mal 
au dos.”” Haiti, Marcelin 396: ‘‘RAn sévis touné chagré.”’ 

7 Compare Guadeloupe, Denis A-35: ‘‘Si ramier pa té save graine a prineau té ka passé en 
tou a bonda a i, i pa té ké valé i.” Haiti, Marcelin 85: ‘“‘Ché valé gro zo, se pas I’k6né trou 
béda-l laj.”” Jabo, Herzog 122, p. 81: ‘The kpé bird says: You must trust your anus before you 
swallow a raphia seed.” 

11 6b6, from au bord, but clearly used as a noun. 
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If our relatives and friends enjoy wealth and happiness we shall necessarily haye 
our share. 


40. Si ous gader au fond pit ous pas qué boué so d’leau.” 
Si on regarde le fond d’un puits, on n’en boira pas |’eau. 


If one examines people and things too closely one will never underiake anything, 


41. Si vent pas té venter, ous pas téqué oué gogo poule.” 
Si le vent n’avait pas soufflé, on n’aurait pas vu le derriére de la poule. 


When old friends quarrel many things come to light which otherwise would hay 
remained hidden. 
42. Tch6é pas pagra.™ 
Le coeur n’est pas un pagara. 
Same as II. 


43. Tchou’’ kaka virer gader pote chanme, li dit li, ‘‘Founi to qua senti.’" 
Le derriére se tourne vers le vase de nuit et lui dit ‘‘Foun que tu sens.” 


We willingly bestow on others the contempt we feel we deserve. 


44. Tigue mouri laisser misé pou so lapeau.”” 
Le tigre mort, sa peau devient la proie des charognards. 


When you are dead your relatives and friends will have to endure the reprisals of 
your enemies. 


45. Toute jouer ca jouer, mé casser bois a tchou macaque a pas jouer.” 
Toute plaisanterie est permise mais rompre du bois dans le derriére du macaque 
n’en est pas une. 


Every joke has a limit. 


46. Toute lagratiches’® qua macher vente en bas: ou pas saver a qui laquel 
qui®® gain mal vente. 


™ Haurigot 82: “Si ou gadé au fond pott, ou pou ka bouai di l’eau.” 

7 Compare Trinidad, etc., Parsons 8 and note. Guadeloupe, Denis A-8. Haiti, Marcelin 439: 
“Sé 16 vA souflé yo wé béda poul.” 

™ Haurigot 30: “Kid pas pagra.” 

78 tchou, from cul. 

76 Compare Haurigot 31: ‘‘Capiai dit: pian ka senti. Le capiai et le pian ont tous les deux 
une odeur trés désagréable, et l’un se moque de I’autre.”” For other examples of the pot calling 
the kettle black, see Parsons 223 and note. 

77 Haurigot 70: “‘Tigue mouri, li laissé misé pou s6 lapeau. S’applique, parait-il, 4 un prévenu, 
l’auteur principal d’une infraction a la loi, qui se tire d’affaire et laisse ses complices dans 
l’embarras.” See Parsons 248, 345, 420, 604. 

7 Compare Hearn 322: “‘Tou jwé sa jwé, mé bwa 1a zéré sa pa jwé (Guyane).”’ Guadeloupe, 
Denis A-39: ‘‘Toute jé cé jé, min cassé bois en quiou a macaque pa jé.”” Marie Galante, Parsons 
563 and note. Haiti, Marcelin 523: ‘Tout jouét sé jouét, mé kasé bwa 14 b6da makak pa jouét.” 
A bowdlerized Haitian variant: Tout jouét sé jouét, krochét pa lad&. Informant had no 
explanation. 

” lagratiches, from Portuguese lagartixa. 

8° @ qui laquel qui: literally, it-is what which-one which. The first gui is the universal creole 
interrogative resulting perhaps from a fusion of French quel, qui, qu’est-ce with African inter 
rogatives. Compare creole ki moune? ‘who?’ with Ewe ka? ‘who?’ (Westermann, p. 69). Yoruba 
kini? ‘what?’ is also suggestive. See Bascom’s Yoruba riddles 1, 2, and 3, as well as Johnson, 
p. xliii. Papiamento ki? kiko? pakiko? ‘what?’ (adjective) ‘what?’ (pronoun) ‘why?’ offers a 
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Tous les lézards rampent de la méme fagon, on ne peut pas dire quels sont 
ceux qui souffrent du ventre. 
Itis often difficult to discern abject poverty when it is endured by people whom we 
would never suppose to be so destitute. 

47. Toute manger bon pou manger, toute pal6 pas bon pou dit.*! 
Toute nourriture est bonne 4 prendre mais toutes les paroles ne sont pas 
bonnes 4 répéter. 
Do not repeat everything that you hear. 

48. Zorés pas gain couvétou.™ 
Les oreilles n’ont pas de couvercle. 
We often overhear the secrets of others without wishing to do so. 

49. Zorés pas jin raute passé téte.* 
Les oreilles ne s’élévent jamais au-dessus de la téte. 
However high a position children may occupy, they are never superior to their 
parents.—A. H. 


Cayenne, French Guiana 
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THE MAY GAMES AND THE 
ROBIN HOOD LEGEND 


By W. E. SIMEONE 


the history of the Robin Hood legend, almost no one since Sir Edmund 

Chambers! has explored the relationship between Robin Hood and 
the May Games. Of the few accounts that have appeared,? one of the most 
recent and one of the most stimulating, to my mind, is misleading. In his book, 
The Hero, Lord Raglan, resting his thesis in part on the outlaw’s presence in 
the May Games, makes him a hero of ritual drama.* True enough, Robin 
Hood is a dramatic hero, but having been originally a ballad hero, his role in 
the plays of the May festival becomes a fifteenth-century development of the 
legend. From what we know of the Robin Hood legend, it is not likely, as 
Raglan assumes, that the outlaw began life as a hero of ritual drama. 

As we shall see, no other aspect of the history of the Robin Hood legend 
deserves more notice than the hero’s participation in the May Games. For as a 
result of his long association with this variegated festival of mumming, dancing 
and frolic celebrated about Whitsuntide to herald the renewal of life,‘ the 
ballad hero became a dramatic hero, added to his band of followers two of the 
most celebrated—Maid Marian and Friar Tuck—and achieved a spectacular 
popularity, lasting nearly three centuries,* among virtually all estates of the 
English and Scottish people. In other words, had not Robin Hood invaded 
and dominated the May Games, his legend would not exist as we now have it. 

I need scarcely add that any discussion of Robin Hood and his role in the 
May Games, based as it must now be upon a patchwork of evidence, will at 
some points be vague, even inconsistent. But I think there is now enough 
information available to suggest the broad outlines (1) of how the ballad 
hero made his way into the May Games, (2) of his association with Maid 
Marian and Friar Tuck, and (3) of the extent and variety of his activities in 
the May festival in the British Isles. 


D =" ITS SUPREME IMPORTANCE for an understanding of 


1In The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford Press, 1903), I, 176 ff. 

? There are several discussions of the subject antedating Chambers: John Brand, Observa- 
tions on popular antiquities, etc., (London, 1810) and other editions; F. J. Child, English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1857-1859) and other editions; William Hone, The year-book 
of daily recreation, etc., (London, 1832); Joseph Ritson, Robin Hood (1790) and other editions; 
I think one of the most informative is by Francis Douce, reprinted in J. M. Gutch, Robin Hode, 
London, 1847, V. I. 

*The Thinker’s Library (London, 1949), p. 50. 

*See Folklore Dictionary, ed. M. Leach, II, 695-696. 

5 The time limit of this paper is from the first known appearance of Robin Hood in the May 
Games in the fifteenth century until about the end of the seventeenth. Traces of Robin Hood 
appear in the spring festival thereafter, but I am not here concerned with them. 
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The first allusion to Robin Hood which we have occurs in the B-text of 
Piers Plowman when Sloth says: 


I can now3te perfitly my paternoster as pe prest it syngeth, 
But I can rymes of Robyn hood, and Randolf Erle of Chestre.* 


Written about 1377, these lines suggest that some kind of Robin Hood songs 
were then on everyone’s lips, and intimate that the “‘rymes’’ of Robin Hood 
must have originated at least fifty to one hundred years prior to the recording 
of Sloth’s boast. No allusion to Robin Hood as a dramatic character, so far 
as I know, is known before 1473, when John Paston complained that his 
servant, William Wood, who for three years previous had played Robin Hood 
and St. George, had left him.’ Between the date of the allusion in Piers Plowman 
and of the allusion in Paston’s letter, Robin Hood had become a dramatic as 
well as a ballad hero. 

Why his exploits came to be dramatized is evident even to the most cursory 
reader of the Robin Hood ballads. There is in many of them an intrinsic 
dramatic quality—plenty of rough bodily conflict with sufficient dialogue to 
make a playwright’s work not too difficult. ‘‘A little more stress on the action 
that accompanied the singing of the ballad, an additional development of the 
mimetic tendency at the expense of the song-like qualities, was all that was 
required to transform the ballad into a drama.”® Schelling long ago pointed 
out that in the typical Robin Hood ballad there is a recital of deeds of several 
people and that the recital often takes the form of a dialogue; it was only a 
matter of time for the change from recital to dramatic representation.° 

All this will be evident in the following comparison between the extant Robin 
Hood plays and their ballad sources.!° “‘Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” 
(No. 118), the ballad source of the first of the plays called Robin Hood and 
the Knight, tells the familiar story of the outlaw’s encounter with Guy, how 
Robin killed him and how Robin Hood rescued his men from the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. Parts of each of these incidents from the ballad are dramatized 
in the play. In it, the Sheriff of Nottingham hires the knight (never called 
Guy of Gisborne) to capture Robin Hood. Unknown to each other, the outlaw 
and the knight meet; they engage in a series of contests, beginning with an 
archery contest, all of which Robin wins. Finally, in the play Robin kills the 
knight, cuts off his head and disguises himself in the dead man’s garments. 
The arrival of a messenger to tell Robin Hood that his men are battling the 
Sheriff removes the action of the play to the scene of battle. Tuck is there 
captured with his comrades by the Sheriff and led off to captivity. The end of 
the play is missing. The ballad, however, ends with Robin Hood rescuing 
his men and killing the Sheriff. Although the play as we have it is stripped of 


6 Passus V, 11. 400-401. 

7 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, III, 89. 

8 J. Steadman, “‘Dramatization of the Robin Hood Ballads,” MP, 17, p. 10. 

® See Felix Schelling, The English Chronicle Play (New York, 1902). 

10] have used the texts printed by John Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama 
(Boston, 1897), I, 279-285. 
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everything but the most elementary dramatic situations, the author interpo- 
lated three contests (only the archery match is in the ballad) which must have 
been performed with great vigor and skill. Tuck’s usurpation of Little John’s 
role in the ballad implies that the Robin Hood legend had already absorbed 
Tuck from the ranks of the Morris dancers. 

Underscoring Tuck’s perennial appeal is his presence in the second play, 
Robin Hood and the Friar. Described as ‘‘A newe playe for to be played in the 
May games very pleasaunte and full of pastyme,” this play follows, with few 
alterations, the ballad of “‘Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar’? (No. 123). 
In the ballad, Robin Hood and the friar dump one another into a stream, then 
battle each other until the outlaw begs leave to blow his horn, which brings 
his men to help him. Tuck’s whistle, in turn, brings dogs that catch the arrows 
shot by Robin Hood’s men. The dramatic possibilities of this ballad are ap- 
parent. But in the play, only Robin Hood is dropped into the water, and when 
he begs to call his hound, his horn blast summons his men. Tuck’s whistle 
brings his men and not the arrow-catching dogs of the ballad. Besides offering 
money to the friar to join his band, Robin Hood, in the play, also offers him a 
“lady free.’’ Those who watched the play in village squares and fields must 
have found it to their liking with its crude humor and crude anticlerical 
sentiment. 

Tuck is missing from the fragment of the third play, Robin Hood and the 
Potter, based on a ballad of that name (No. 121). Like the ballad sources of 
the preceding plays, the ballad of ‘‘Robin Hood and the Potter’’ contains a 
hot oral dispute which leads to blows—the type of physical violence forming 
the core of all three plays. After Robin Hood is soundly beaten in the ballad, 
he goes to Nottingham disguised as the potter. In town, he wins the favor of 
the Sheriff’s wife, lures her husband into the forest with a tale of cheap horned- 
cattle, robs him and sends him home. The ballad episodes in Nottingham and 
Sherwood are not in the play under immediate discussion. It begins with Robin 
and Little John talking about the bold potter, the outcome of their conversa- 
tion being that Robin bets twenty pounds he will quell the potter’s temerity. 
But all he does in this fragment is to call the potter a cuckold and smash the 
pots carried by the potter’s boy, Jack. The adversaries are drawn up for battle 
where the MS of the play ends, but one can imagine the sound of cracking bones 
and wood and the delight of the watching mob, as the actors staged this furious 
fight between Robin Hood and the potter. 

If it is true, as I believe, that the three plays have their sources in the three 
ballads, the figure of Robin Hood may have made its way into the May Games 
through an appreciable impulse to re-enact the deeds of a well known folk-hero, 
an impulse, incidentally, still not lost to us." But after establishing himself 
as a dramatic hero in the spring festival, Robin Hood may have stepped out 
of dramatic posture to take part in other games, dances, processional and 
carol, of the May Games. For the festival was, as we sometimes need to be 

1 Robin Hood dramas are still being made from the ballads. See John Hampden, Ballads and 


ballad-plays (London, 1931); E. C. Oakden and Mary Sturt, Pattern Plays, A Book of Plays 
and Play Making (London, 1925); Clare Tree Major, Robin Hood; Children’s Play (New York, 


C. 1930). 
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reminded, a group of such pastimes, all performed on the days when it was 
observed." Machyn, for example, tells us that on the “xxiij of June (1559) 
there was a May-game . . . with gyant and drumes and gunes, and ix wordes 
[worthies] with spechys, and a goodly pagant with a queen . . . and dyvers 
odur, with spechys; and then sant gorge and the dragon, the morse dansse, 
and after Robyn Hode and lytyll John, and M. Marian, and frere Tuke, and they 
had spechys rond a-bowt London.”’* Evidently a popular hero with Robin Hood's 
magnetism drew characters to himself from other games of the May. Thus, 
he appears to have drawn Maid Marian and Friar Tuck into the orbit of his 
plays from the Morris Dance, and to this day, both characters are inextricably 
linked with Robin Hood wherever his name is known. 

The origin of the Morris Dance, mentioned earlier, is obscure, one theory 
being that the soldiers of John of Gaunt brought it back to England from the 
Basque country of France and Spain.“ A more plausible theory, held by such 
scholars as Sharp, Gallop and Kennedy, is that the Morris had its origin in 
remote antiquity as a fertility rite.'® Be that as it may, by the time Robin Hood 
appeared in the May Games, the Morris Dance was an old and well-established 
pastime of the English people. Though the number of dancers varied, Maid 
Marian and Friar Tuck were invariably among the performers. Tollet’s famous 
window'*® shows eleven dancers including the taborer, the hobby horse, the 
fool, the friar and the Maid Marian. For the Robin Hood legend, however, 
the last two are most important. 

Concerning the origin of Maid Marian, there are a number of theories: 
To some, Marian was originally the dawn maiden; in The White Goddess, 
Robert Graves has said that Maid Marian represents a sea-fertility goddess, 
Marina or Myrrha;!" Cecil Sharp thought that Robin Hood might have de- 
prived some other figure in the seasonal festival of his moll or malkin and that 
the pair then took their names from the characters in the French play, Jeu 
de Robin et Marion;'* students of Robin Hood who believe this outlaw to have 
been a real person think of Maid Marian as the traditional name for Matilda, 
wife of a Robert Hood. The almost insurmountable objection to this theory is 
not that Robin Hood may be an unhistorical figure (some evidence for his 


12 Chambers, op. cit., Ch. VIII. 

18 Quoted by John Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, etc., ed. W. Carew Hazlitt 
(London, 1870), p. 144. 

144 On the Morris Dance, see Cecil Sharp and Herbert C. Macilwaine, The Morris Book, etc. 
(London, 1912); Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, The Traditional Dance (London, 1935); 
Douglas Kennedy, England's Dances (London, 1950). 

18 Thid. 

16 This is a stained glass window, once owned by Tollet, showing Maid Marian and other 
Morris dancers, formerly at Betley, Staffordshire. It is now preserved at Minsterley, Shrop- 
shire. The window is frequently pictured; the most recent I have seen is in E. K. Wells, The 
Ballad Tree (Ronald Press, 1950). 

17 Creative Age (New York, 1948), p. 328. 

18 See Cecil Sharp, The Sword Dances of Northern England together with the Horn Dances of 
Abbots Bromley (London, n.d.), I, 27-28. It is plausible that Robin Hood may have taken the 
position of another character in the festival. Kennedy believes it is the Green Man. ep. ctt., 
pp. 50-51. In the May Games, Robin Hood undoubtedly had grafted on him characteristics of 
a vegetation deity, or the vestige of one. This is an aspect of the subject requiring investigation. 
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historicity is very impressive),!® but that Marian is not associated with Robin 
Hood until his entry into the May Games in the fifteenth century and that she 
does not belong to the older ballad tradition. With the Robin Hood ballads, 
she really has nothing to do, except in a very late one obviously inspired by 
the May Games, ‘Robin Hood and Maid Marian” (No. 150). Marian’s com- 
panionship with the outlaw is no older than their union in the May Games. 

Various theories also explain the origin of Marian’s constant companion, 
Tuck: The friar (as well as Robin Hood and Little John), according to Sidney 
Lee, originated in Teutonic mythology;?° and Ritson, believing Robin Hood 
a historical character, thought that Tuck was the outlaw’s chaplain retained 
“for the diurnal celebration of the divine mysteries.’’* On the other hand, 
Robert Graves thinks that Tuck was a renegade friar who blessed green-wood 
“marriages” made on the May.” Actually, in its relation to the Robin Hood 
legend, the history of Friar Tuck is just as obscure as Marian’s. Like Marian, 
Tuck is almost always mentioned in the Morris Dance, although he is not 
usually called anything more than the “‘frere.” Like Marian, Tuck is never 
mentioned in the earlier Robin Hood ballads, but he does appear in Version A 
of “Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar” (No. 123) which, in the Percy MS, 
is called ‘‘Robin Hood and Ffryer Tucke.” But in Version B, probably older 
than A, the curtal friar is never called Tuck; undoubtedly when the copyist 
recorded the A Version he could not separate Tuck from the curtal friar. With 
Maid Marian, he is also mentioned in ‘“‘Robin Hood and Queen Katherine” 
(No. 145) and in “Robin Hood’s Golden Prize” (No. 147), both being late 
additions to the ballad cycle inspired by the outlaw’s activities in the May 
Games. The fact that Tuck’s name is nearly always mentioned with Marian’s 
suggests, then, that the friar joined the outlaw band at about the same time 
and under the same circumstances as Maid Marian. 

Tuck’s prominent role in two of the three extant Robin Hood plays shows 
the nature and extent of his alliance with the outlaw. An excellent dramatic 
character, the friar appears to have been absorbed early into the plays. On the 
other hand, Marian’s relationship to Robin, in and out of the plays, is not 
nearly as clear as Tuck’s. A clue may be hidden in the final action of the play, 
Robin Hood and the Friar, when Robin asks the friar if he will not now become 
his man: 


How sayest thou, frere? wylt thou be my man, 
To do me the best servyse thou can? 

Thou shalt have both golde and fee; 

And also here is a lady free, 

I wyll geve her unto the, 

And her chapplayn I the make 

To serve her for my sake.”* 


19 See, for example, J. W. Walker, Robin Hood, a Presidential Address Delivered to the Wake- 
field Historical Society, 25 March 1943. 

In the DNB. 

1 Joseph Ritson, Robin Hood (1884), p. 8. 

2 Graves, op. cit., p. 331. 

*% Manly, op. cit., p. 285. 
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To which the friar replies: I 
Go home, ye knaves, and lay crabbes in the fyre, 


For my lady and I wil daunce in the myre, 
For veri pure joye.*4 


Morris Dance may have been contiguous to the play, that, with the dramatic 
performance over, Tuck and the lady were free to dance. 

Whether or not Robin Hood always joined in the Morris must still be re- 
garded as an open question. In some localities, he did. Chappell, for example, 
cited a passage from a 1609 quarto entitled Old Meg of Herefordshire for a ' 
Mayde Marian, and Hereford towne for a Morris-dance; or twelve Morris-dancers 
in Herefordshire 1200 years old, in which Robin Hood is said never to have had | 
a more deft Maid Marian.** Chappell also noted that on occasions the Morris | 
was danced independently of the spring festival, and the records of some 
parishes intimate that Robin and Marian, rather than mingling in the Morris, 
may have joined hands outside of it, either in a Robin Hood play or in other 
festivities of the May. The difficulty here is that while the accounts of the 
churchwardens, one of our sources of such information, often list the characters 
in the Morris Dance, they never give the dramatis persone of the plays. We 
know that Tuck and Marian are usually named together in the Morris, but 
those who acted in the Robin Hood plays no longer extant are anonymities 
in the outlaw’s ‘“‘gaderyng.”’ That there was a link between Robin Hood and 
the Morris Dance is abundantly clear and certain; the exact nature of that 
link (except for Tuck’s role in the plays) is uncertain, not only because the 
records are scanty and uninformative on the point, but also because in such a 
variegated festival as the May Games, customs varied from time to time and 
from place to place. 

But wherever the May Games were celebrated, through much of the fifteenth 
century, all of the sixteenth century when the outlaw reached the height of his 
popularity, and through most of the seventeenth century, among all classes 
in England and Scotland, Robin Hood unequivocally dominated the whole 
festival. In fact, the May Games became, during those centuries, a saint’s 
day for the canonized outlaw. We need only to recall Hugh Latimer’s famous 
complaint to gauge the extraordinary popularity of Robin Hood among the 
folk: 


It is no laughing matter, .. . it is a weeping matter a heavy matter, under the pretence 
for gathering for Robin Hood, a traitor, and a thief, to put out a preacher, to have his 
office less esteemed, to prefer Robin Hood before the ministration of God’s word, and 
all this hath come of unpreaching prelates. This realm hath been ill provided for, that it 
hath had such corrupt judgments in it, to prefer Robin Hood to God’s word.*6 


; 
The lady is obviously Maid Marian, and the friar’s remarks indicate that the } 
( 
7 





Latimer might also have lamented this idolatry among his betters. For no less 
a person than Henry VIII delighted to have his courtiers dress as merry Robin 












% Ibid. 
%6 William Chappell, A Collection of National English Airs, etc. (London, 1840), I, 134-135: 
26 Life in Shakespeare's England, ed. J. D. Wilson (Cambridge, 1926), p. 25. 
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Hood and his yeomen. On one occasion, Henry and Queen Katherine, passing 
by Shooters Hill, saw a company of archers from the King’s guard dressed as 
Robin and his men. 


Then Robin Hood desired the King and queen to come into the greenwood, and to see 
how the outlaws live . . . Then the queen said, that if it pleased him (the king) she was 
content, then the horns blew till they came to the wood under Shooters Hill . . . Then 
said Robin Hood, Sir outlaws breakfasts is venison, and therefore you must be content 
with such fare as we use. Then the king and queen sat down, and were served with venison 
and wine by Robin Hood and his men, to their great contentacion.”” 


Then to everyone’s applause, Robin Hood and his men escorted the King and 
Queen to Greenwich. 

With royalty and its liege men to yeomanry in the remotest village in the 
kingdom, Robin Hood was, in fact if not in name, King of the May. He was 
virtual monarch, for example, of the spring festival in the parish of St. 
Lawrence, Reading,?* where it usually lasted about five days. In 1498-1499, 
the year of the first entry in their accounts, the churchwardens of St. Lawrence 
received ‘‘of the gaderyngs of Robyn Hod xix*.” For the gathering of Robin 
Hood in 1503-1504, they received ten bushels of malt for the brewing of the 
church ale, and, in 1533, “of the gaderyng of seid Robyn Hod in money 
xlix*.” Exactly what these ‘‘gaderyngs”’ were is never made clear; I surmise that 
they included the ceremony of selecting Robin Hood and his companions, his 
participation in games and contests, his performance in a Robin Hood play, 
perhaps, in some instances, a turn in the Morris Dance with Maid Marian and 
Friar Tuck. The churchwardens’ accounts mention a play of Robin Hood for 
1501-1502, performed ‘‘on the feyre day,”’ and for 1507-1508. Although no 
description of these plays is available, they were probably very much like the 
three specimens surviving. At the St. Lawrence parish, a company of actors, 
dressed in colorful liveries, performed the plays (probably annually), for which 
they received bread, meat, ale, and, occasionally, money. But of Robin Hood’s 
company of actors, the only one identified is Robin Hood himself. 

At St. Lawrence, the outlaw shared his sceptre with Maid Marian and her 
Morris dancers; she seems to have been as popular there as the outlaw. Except 
for the taborer, Marian alone of the Morris dancers is mentioned by name in 
the records; Tuck is not. While it is apparent that the most important male and 
the most important female in the whole festival should inevitably be drawn 
together, the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Lawrence do not definitely indi- 
cate that they joined hands in the Morris Dance. 

In the not too distant town of Kingston-on-Thames,”® there seems to have 
been a closer association between Marian and the outlaw. There the accounts 
of the churchwardens join the names of Robin Hood, Little John, Maid Marian 
and an unnamed friar, ostensibly Tuck. Some similarity in the costuming of 


*7 Hall’s Chronicles (1809), p. 582. 

* Charles Kerry, A History of the Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, Reading (1883), pp- 
226 ff. 

2? Daniel Lysons, The Environs of London, etc. (2d ed., London, 1811), I, 166 ff. 
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these characters hints that they may have all participated in a single perform. 
ance, whether a Morris Dance or a Robin Hood. In 1509, Robin Hood, Little 
John and the friar each received new coats, Robin’s kendall matching the color 
of Marian’s coif. And in the first year of the reign of Henry VIII, the church. 
wardens noted the purchase of two pairs of gloves for Marian and Robin. In 
this entry only are the two mentioned as if they were partners in a particular 
aspect of the May Games. 

Further west, in the Somerset town of Croscombe,*® the story told by the 
churchwardens’ accounts differs from that of Reading and Kingston. Various 
guilds of the town, among them the archers who represented Robin Hood, 
presented money offerings to the parish during an annual audit. The outlaw, 
in turn, took out his stock for the “‘comming year’s stewardship.”’ But the most 
interesting thing about these accounts is what they omit—any mention of Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck and the Morris Dance. Here the outlaw of the ballad 
tradition, functioning as a dramatic hero, apparently had nothing to do with 
the characters of the Morris. There is, of course, the possibility that Tuck and 
Marian were absorbed in the Croscombe Robin Hood plays, but no suggestion 
at all that they had drawn Robin into the Morris Dance. So it appears from 
an extract of the churchwardens’ accounts of Stratton in Cornwall, too, that 
Robin Hood plays were performed without a concomitant (or subsequent) 
performance of the Morris. The plays were ultimately discontinued in Stratton, 
perhaps officially condemned, for in 1543, the wood of Robin Hood’s “‘house” 
was sold to Martha Rose and Margaret Martin for 3°.’ 

About the time Robin Hood made his appearance in the May festival of 
Stratton and its sister towns all over England, he appeared in the springtime 
festival in Scotland. Precisely how he got there is still a mystery. One sug- 
gestion has it that vacationing Scottish kings returned with Robin Hood lore.* 
However, the festival in Scotland, though it was sometimes witnessed by 
royalty, was primarily an affair of common folk. Whatever route Robin Hood 
took into Scotland, he was very well known there by the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, one of the first known allusions to him in that kingdom being 
from Aberdeen: 


Nov. 17, 1508. Order for St. Nicholas ‘with Robert Huyid and Litile Johne, quhik was 
callit, in yers bipast, Abbat and Prior of Bonacord.’*4 


According to the council records of Edinburgh, Robin Hood had, by 1518, 
usurped the abbot’s position.*® 

The Scottish celebration of the Robin Hood games, like that in England, 
usually took place about Whitsuntide. Once, Scottish authorities tried to 
establish specific dates for the celebration: (1) the first Sunday in May, 


30 Bishop Hobhouse, Church-Wardens’ Accounts of Croscombe, Pilton, Patton, etc. Somerset 
Record Society, 1890, passim. 

3 N&OQ, Ser. 11, II, 2 July rgro, p. 16. 

% See Chambers, op. cit., passim. Also Anna Jean Mill, Mediaeval Plays in Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1927). 

%3 Lewis Spencer, ‘‘Robin Hood in Scotland,’’ Chambers’ Journal, 18, 7th Ser., 1928, p. 96. 

* Chambers, op. cit., p. 334. 

35 Mill, op. cit., pp. 23-25. 
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(2) (MS defective), (3) Tuesday after Pasche day,** dates corresponding gen- 
erally to the normal time for the festival. On the designated day, rural folk, 
selecting one of themselves to impersonate Robin Hood, adjourned to a 
neighboring field, where he and they participated in sports and games; some 
of these must have taken the form of a dramatic representation. Folk in the 
cities likewise selected a person of good character to impersonate Robin Hood. 
On the festival day, he rode through the streets summoning citizens to take 
part in the festival. The burghers of Edinburgh in 1508 were called upon to 
be arrayed in green and yellow and to be equipped with bows and arrows and 
to be prepared to pass through the town with Robin Hood and Little John. 
In 1552, the corporation allotted more money than usual for the celebration 
because great men of the realm would be present to watch the spectacle. 
Nowhere in Scotland do Marian and the Morris dancers appear to have joined 
with Robin Hood. The Queen of the May, frequently mentioned in the records 
that I have seen, is never called Maid Marian. 

Ultimately official hostility rose to suppress the celebration of the Robin 
Hood in Scotland. Probably motivated by fear of religious dissension, Scottish 
authorities attempted to curtail and then suppress the Robin Hood revels. 
By Parliamentary decree it became illegal in 1555 for anyone in Scotland to 
choose or impersonate Robin Hood. Heavy penalties provided that anyone 
accepting such an office would be banished from the realm, and anyone choosing 
people for these impersonations would be deprived of their freedoms for five 
years. Other penalties were just as severe. 

Such severe injunctions as these could not long deter the Scots from celebrat- 
ing the festival of their adopted hero. Several citizens of Edinburgh were 
disenfranchised in May, 1565, for disobeying a proclamation from making 


ony conventione, with taburne plaing, or pype, or fedill, or have anseinges, to convene 
the quenis legis, in chusing of Robin Huid, Litill Johnne, Abbot of Ressoune, Queyne of 
Maii, or sicklyk contraveyne the statutis of parliament, or mak ony tumult, scism, or 
conventione.*” 


Undaunted by this sort of legal contravention, the townspeople of Edinburgh 
finally collided with the authorities; in 1561, so disappointed were they at 
being unable to stage a Robin Hood, they rose in fury, 


seized on the city gates, committed robberies upon strangers; and one of the ringleaders, 
being condemned by the magistrates to be hanged, the mob forced open the jail, set at 
liberty the criminal and all the prisoners, and broke in pieces the gibbet erected at the 
cross for executing the malefactor. They next assaulted the magistrates, who were sitting 
in the council chamber, and who fled to the tolbooth for shelter, where the mob attacked 
them, battering the doors, and pouring stones thro’ the windows. Application was made 
to the deacons of the corporation, to appease the tumult. Remaining, however, uncon- 
cerned spectators, they made this answer, “They will be magistrates alone: Let them rule 
the multitude alone.’ The magistrates were kept in confinement, till they made proclama- 
tion to be published, offering indemnity to the rioters, upon laying down their arms.** 


%6 Chambers, op. cit., pp. 334-335- 

7 Ibid., p. 336. 

%8 John Jackson, History of the Scottish Stage (Edinburgh, 1793), p. 415. Also Hugo Arnot, 
History of Edinburgh (1818), pp. 59-60. 
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Until the end of the sixteenth century, the general assembly continued to 
complain of the profanation of the Sabbath by ‘‘the making of Robin Hood 
plays.” 

Robin Hood's nearly three centuries in the May Games, stand, then, as the 
most important episode in the history of the legend. I have pointed out that 
prior to his entry into the festival, his fame was probably confined to a number 
of ‘“‘rymes” and ballads, some of which contain excellent, if crude dramatic 
situations. At some time in the fifteenth century, the outlaw’s exploits were 
transmuted into a series of plays derived from such ballads as ‘“‘Robin Hood 
and the Curtal Friar” (No. 123) and “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” 
(No. 118). And this conversion of the ballad hero into a dramatic hero provided 
him with an entry into the Whitsuntide celebration. Of this festival, as we 
have seen, Robin Hood became an integral part. 

In certain localities in England, where the Morris was also performed under 
the canopy of the spring festival, Robin Hood joined hands with two of its 
chief characters, Maid Marian and Friar Tuck. We know that in some parishes 
Robin danced the Morris, and, in others, Marian and Tuck, turned actors, 
performed in Robin Hood plays. Precisely how the union of characters from 
two originally divergent elements in the festival came about is still not clear, 
That Marian and Tuck are now known almost exclusively as Robin Hood's 
followers is another illustration of the outlaw’s fabulous hold on the popular 
imagination. 

Finally, Robin Hood’s role in the May Games made him one of the most 
spectacular heroes, historical or unhistorical, in English and Scottish history. 
In both kingdoms, the mania for re-enacting the deeds of the hero infected all 
classes, high and low. A ballad such as ‘‘Robin Hood and Queen Katherine,” 
mentioned earlier, exaggerated and warped of the truth as it undoubtedly is, 
hints at the elaborateness of some of the Robin Hoods staged by a king with 
an inclination and the treasure for such things. Among common folk, the 
passion for the outlaw was just as intense. Parishes suspended virtually all 
activity, including church services, to celebrate the spring festival. It is only 
fair to point out, however, that at least in the beginning, the folk were probably 
more aware of the festival as such than they were of Robin Hood. As time 
passed, this attitude changed, and it does seem that Henry VIII, for example, 
was more interested in the outlaw for his prodigious feats with the long-bow 
than he was in a vestigial fertility rite in honor of the arrival of spring. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, most of this fanatical attachment to 
Robin Hood had burned itself out, and, in most of the May celebrations in 
England and Scotland, Robin Hood became another discarded idol.** But by 
that time, the immortality of his legend had been assured. 


Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


3® According to Kennedy, op. cit., p. 52, in the early nineteenth century, Robin Hood's place 
was filled by such contemporary heroes as Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon. 





THE CHINESE ART OF SHIFTING 
SHAPE 


By R. D. JAMESON 


HIS NOTE ON HOW TO ACQUIRE THE POWER to shift shape in 

China touches on aspects of social thinking and feeling which Occidental 

folklorists have hesitated to examine. Further research is needed. The 
Chinese theory presented here may be a survival from the pre-Chinese Shang 
culture! which, Dr. Eberhard persuasively reasons,’ still survives in China and 
as such may be proto-Tungusic. Alternatively, because of its place in Lamaist 
theology,* it may derive from the proto-Tibetans. It may have a different 
origin. Because of our ignorance of the pre-history of these cultures, the 
question of origins may be postponed. The theory itself that personal power 
can be increased either by the study of the classics or by coitus reservatus is 
startling and relevant to the folklore of the succubus and to that of the 
shapeshifter. 

Although European tales about succubi, incubi, other-world lovers, swan 
maidens, lamia, vampires, werewolves present these creatures as bespelled 
or demoniac, one group of Chinese tales presents them as normal animals who, 
having schooled themselves in difficult disciplines, have greatly increased their 
powers. The approved, or legal discipline, the study of the classics, is difficult, 
for it requires many years and great concentration. The wicked or illegal 
discipline, the erotic theft of human essence, is easier and much more rapid. 
Though discussions of these methods in Chinese stories about shapeshifting 
foxes are interpolations of Confucianist or Taoist tone,‘ the views themselves 
are widespread and of ancient derivation. The belief that the Chinese written 
character is sacred or magical can be traced from the time when the Shang 
priests had a monopoly on reading and writing and consequently on prog- 
nostication. The scholars of the gentry class, inheritors from the Shang priest- 


1 Circa 1500 B.C. to 1000 B.C. 

?Wolfram Eberhard, “Early Chinese Cultures and their Development. A New Working 
Hypothesis,” tr. by C. W. Bishop, from Tagungs Bericht der Gesellschaft fir Volkerkunde, 
Leipzig, 1936, reprinted in Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1938, pp. 513-530. See also, 
Eberhard, Chinas Geschichte (Bern, 1948), pp. 28 ff. 

* Lamaist theology is not examined in this note. 

‘ Because the “gentry” and the “‘folk’”” have been swapping stories in China from the very 
earliest times, the distinction between the folk tale and the literary tale is largely stylistic. 
All of the types reported in this note happen to be taken from oral sources, though each of 
them, sometimes with very slight variation, is to be found in the Chinese anthologies of the 
last 2,000 years. Because the anthologists were all men of letters, their interpolations here are 
of interest in marking the fusion of two streams of thought. To the student of narrative themes 
the question of whether a story is ‘‘Kunstmarchen” or “Volksmarchen” is interesting but 
incidental. 
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hood, the Chou and later bureaucrats, fostered it for 3,000 years. In 1948 q 
member of this class and a Kuomintang scholar repeated the central maxim 
that the study of the classics creates ‘‘sageliness within and kingliness without.” 
The method of increasing personal power by the theft of human essence has 
been less generally studied. It has obvious and near connections with the Taoist 
cult, its interest in the conservation of energy, immortality by breathing and 
other exercises, the discovery of the pearl of immortality. As such it is part of 
the mass of traditions and superstitions distributed generally through the 
peasantry, deplored though frequently accepted by modern Confucianist 
scholars, the Taoism of agrarian China. 

Shapeshifters are an important part of the world’s population. In the Occident, 
gods, devils, and others can for good or evil purpose become bulls, snakes, 
swans; human beings can be changed into animals. The frog, taken to bed by 
the king’s daughter, was a bespelled prince.* James Harris’? was a revenant. 
The old woman who plagued her confessor with stories about having intercourse 
with a handsome young man who, she thought, was a demon? is well known 
in folk tale, psychiatry, and general gossip. The motifs are scattered through 
Thompson’s indexes.® In the Orient shapeshifters may be gods, saints, or 
immortals, ghosts seeking new bodies to inhabit, animals, trees, stones.!® In 
any story shapeshifting may be central, or as in large groups of stories about 
grateful dead, poison damsels or helpful animals, incidental to the theme. 
Difficulties are further increased by scholars who organize data about what it 
is that shifts its shape rather than about the facts of shapeshifting itself." 

In China the erotic companions may be statues,” trees,“ maggots," but 


5 Fung Yu Lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, ed. Derk Bodde (New York, 1948), 
p. 8, also pp. 338-339. 

6“Der Froschkénig oder der eiserne Heinrich,” Johannes Bolte und George Polfvka, 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913), I, 1. 

7 Child, No. 243. 

8 An excellent example is in Magna Vita S. Hugonis, ed. Dimock, VIII, 269-273; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Itinerarium Kambriae, i, 5, Opera, ed. Dimock, VI, 57-58; Folk-Lore, 22 (1911), 
330-331. 

® Thompson, Stith, The Types of the Folk-Tale: Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen 
Translated and Enlarged (FFC Communications, No. 74, Helsinki, 1928), Types 400-459, 
particularly 425 A, B, C; also Motif-Index of Folk-Literature . . . (Indiana University Studies 
[1932-1936]), sections B6so0 ff marriage to animal in human form, N 831.1 the mysterious 
housekeeper, D 113.3 man into fox, B 651.1 marriage to fox in human form, etc. Thompson's 
discussion is in The Folktale (New York, 1946), pp. 97 ff., 483. 

10Leon Wieger, Folklore Chinois Moderne (Imprimeries de la Mission Catholique, 1909), 
Nos. 149, 170, 171, 175, 193. 

1 Alexander H. Krappe, ‘‘Far Eastern Fox Lore,” California Folklore Quarterly, 3 (1944), 
124-147. This exploratory article contains many serious inaccuracies. The statement ‘‘funda- 
mental fact: none of the story types . . . is conditioned on the fox being the chief protagonist” 
(p. 138) illustrates a central confusion. Dr. Krappe was clearly interested in shapeshifters and 
not the spiritual life of the fox. 

12 Wieger, No. 170, cited above, 104, 114, 136. 

13 Wieger, No. 193. Oral source: A Servant in our compound was seen to stop frequently 
before a large tree, embrace it and whisper to it. Other servants said the tree was her lover, 
visited her every night. (1927). 

4 Oral source: A man of Kansu attempted to rid his house of maggots. On returning home 
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large numbers of them are libidinous foxes. They may be male, though they 
are usually female, their erotics are amazingly skillful and their lovers die 
of consumption unless, (a) having exhausted all the vital essence useful to 
them, they depart or, (b) they are driven away by exorcists, the thunder god, 
a mandate from Heaven. A few specimens illustrate the theme :!* 


A university student saw a pretty girl in the village of Hai Tien near Peking and fol- 
lowed her to the gate of a large temple where he assumed that her parents were someway 
employed. One night she said she was to be alone, why not call on her. This happened 
several times until a fellow student, alarmed by his friend’s frequent absences and obvious 
debility became convinced that he was being victimized by a shapeshifting fox who was 
stealing his essence. He called an exorcist. While the exorcist was setting up his gear they 
heard somebody sigh outside the window and a patter of feet. The girl was not seen again. 
Farmers said the temple had not been inhabited for years and was thought to be haunted. 
(1935)** 

—o— 

My tutor said not to believe any stories about good foxes. All foxes were bad but being 
invisible they could read anything written about them and took malicious revenge. In 
self-protection writers invent stories about good foxes. They are all lies. Because my tutor 
was a consistent student of the classics he could not be attacked. (1928) 

—o— 

An official on his way to a new post took refuge in an inn late in the afternoon because a 

thunderstorm was approaching. That night the urinal was given him by a hand with 





one day he found he had not one, but ten wives identical in appearance and voice mannerisms. 
An exorcist found a way to distinguish between them (“Judgment of Solomon”). The false 
wives became maggots. 

18 Most Chinese anthologies contain stories about shapeshifters but no separate collection 
of them is available in English. T. Watters’ article ‘Chinese Fox-Myths” appeared in The 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(N.S. 8, 1874), 45-65. Krappe’s study has been mentioned. W. Eberhard whose brilliant con- 
tributions to the study of Chinese narrative cannot here be adequately acknowledged rejects 
stories about shapeshifting foxes because they belong to the literary classes. In his Typen 
chinesischer Volksmarchen (FFC 120, Helsinki, 1937) he says (p. 3) that stories about foxes 
belong to the literary classes and continues somewhat rashly, that stories about relations with 
animals develop into stories about animal spirits. In his hypotheses about early Chinese 
cultures cited above he lists the tricky fox among the culture elements of the proto-tungusic 
peoples of the northeast. Of No. 37 “‘The Tiger Wife” in the Typen he says ‘“‘Dieser Typ bildet 
den Ausgangspunkt fiir die Fuchsgeistermarchen . . .” and he observes that No. 112, ‘Relations 
with a spirit’’ is the type of all fox fairy tales, has lasted for 2,000 years and is still alive. The 
elements are: 1. A being or thing because of great age or touch of blood acquires the ability to 
assume human form. 2. A human being learns to know it or marries it. 3. He kills or burns it 
when he learns its true nature. Other stories about shapeshifters in the T’ypen are Nos. 34 
(“Swan Maiden”), 35, 36 (‘‘Galatea’’) 41 (connected with “The King’s Task,” cf. Thompson 
Types, 577), 42, 43, 109, 162, 178, 189 (‘Combat of the Shapeshifters”). Dr. Eberhard’s studies 
of the themes of Chinese novella and folk tales of southeast China are not available to me. 
Friedrich Krauss (Das Geschlechtleben in Glauben, Sitte und Brauch der Japaner (Leipzig, 1915]) 
has a small collection of stories about shapeshifting foxes. 

Wieger, op. cit., has many stories about shapeshifters. See numbers 134, 136, 149, 170, I7I, 
174, 176, 177, 178, 189, 193, 197, 151 and passim. 

16 The stories listed below are from oral sources. The dates indicate the year recorded. They 
are all variants of stories found in anthologies though I have reason to believe the anthologies 
were not the original sources. 
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slender fingers. He grasped the hand and pulled a young girl to the bed. She asked to have 
the protection of his blanket because the thunder god was approaching. He learned that 
he had unwittingly sheltered her once before. For several years she was his companion 
and friend and gave him good advice about his career. (1932) 

—o— 

A gentleman came upon a group of young foxes in a circle about an old gray fox. He 
threw a stone and hit the gray fox on the head. The next day the family tutor had his head 
bandaged and admitted that he was a fox who with his young disciples was acquiring 
virtue the legitimate way by the study of the classics. He said the illegitimate way, the 
theft of human essence was much quicker but was both wicked and dangerous. (1937) 

—o— 

A notable viveur in Peking sought new sources of pleasure. One evening at dusk he went 
to a deserted temple near Hsichihmen and courteously inquired whether any fox maidens 
would care to visit him at his home. That night someone knocked on his door and said 
she was Miss Red, the girl he had invited. She was a skillful companion, mistress of all the 
breaths and rhythms. When his ability lagged, she gave him a pill which restored his 
energy. She came several evenings. She then suggested that as she could become invisible, 
she stay with him so that they could amuse themselves by day as well as by night. After 
some time she said that she would not see him again. His vital essence was exhausted 
and he would die within a year. (1928) 

—o— 

Variant. The man’s tutor having noticed that the man was becoming listless and fever. 
ish learned what was happening. He upbraided the invisible succubus. A voice replied 
that she had done no wrong. The young man had known she was a fox and had invited her 
to visit him. The tutor’s protests made no difference as the vital essence was exhausted. . . 
(1928) 

ae 

A woman came occasionally to visit a man who sold clay pots at Hatamen in Peking. 
She would only stay a short time. She enjoyed drinking but was careful not to take too 
much. One night they both got drunk. When he awoke he found a fox stretched out beside 
him. She scurried away. (1930) 

—o— 

A man’s fox mistress told him she would not come again. Although stealing human es- 
sence was wrong she had become fond of him and had taken only that which he had in 
excess. That had made him happy and had given her power. She had been called to serve 
the Goddess of Tai Shan. (1929) 


The technique of stealing essence for the purpose of acquiring power is part 
of the Chi Tao or High Doctrine of the Art of the Mid Chamber and is known 
to the West as coitus reservatus. Although the details of the theory and its 
history need further study they are in broad outline: 


A quantity of life essence is discharged at the moment of orgasm. If orgasms are simul- 
taneous, essences are exchanged. The person who reserves orgasm acquires the life essence 
of the other which among human beings, will improve his health, lengthen his life, make 
him immortal. Animals who observe this technique learn first how to assume the shape 
of human beings, then to become immortal, etc. 


Chinese scholars have found suggestions of this theory in pre-Han times.'* 
It seems to have been generally known between the Han and the T’ang 


16. Han Dynasty 206 B.c. to A.D. 221. 
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dynasties (206 B.C.—A.D. 618). In the T’ang dynasty a treatise on it was re- 
moved to Japan. From that time to 1918 it seems to have been an oral tradition 
among the priests of the Taoist cult. In 1918 Yeh Teh Hui, a Chinese scholar 
of the old school, translated it from Japanese back into Chinese and published 
it under the title of Su Niu Ching or Plain Girl Classic. 

The Plain Girl Classic is in the form of a dialogue, the traditional style of 
medical literature, between the emperor Huang Ti, who asks questions, and 
his several instructors: The Plain Girl, The Black Girl, The Elegant Girl, The 
Mysterious Cave-Man. The instructions are on the positions of intercourse, 
the procedures and rhythms, the number of times each day for the number of 
days, the number of times orgasm should occur together with the usual odd- 
ments of erotic lore, aphrodisiacs, lucky and unlucky days for intercourse, 
symptoms of approaching orgasm. If the prescriptions are followed, common 
infirmities will disappear (cold in the head, backache, etc.) The arrangement 
of the instructions and incidental evidence lead to the inference that the 
exercises are graded to train neophytes in the High Doctrine: 


All things are created by Nature. Man is the highest creation and the excellence of Man 
is in the methods of the mid-chamber. Heaven corresponds to Earth. The Female has 
regulation and the Male has rule. If one has appreciation for the Doctrine, nature will be 
cultivated and life will be preserved through the ages. If the Doctrine is neglected the 
life substance will be destroyed and the soul of man will be injured. 


Yeh has convincing evidence that the theory about the loss of vital essence 
was once generally studied. The medical section of the Sui!’ bibliography 
reports that the Plain Girl’s Mysterious Doctrine is in one volume with the 
Mysterious Girl’s Classic and the Plain Girl’s Method. These are not mentioned 
in the T’ang records. The Sui bibliography also mentions the Child Producing 
Art of the Three Schools and refers to the Su Niu. Chang Heng"® of the later 
Han period said ‘‘The Plain Girl taught me with gestures of many forms. The 
common people seldom know this. This is what Tien Lao (i.e. Heaven per- 
sonified) taught Huang Ti. According to the History of the Later Han Leng Shen 
Kuang followed the sexual arts of Jung Chen who could get life essence from 
the female organs and attained the age of 150. His principal doctrine was to 
restrain essence during the orgasm and thus strengthen the brain. His gray 
hair became black and his fallen teeth grew in again. The Record of Bibliography 
in the History of the Former Han lists eight authors and 186 books on mid- 
chamber art which it describes: ‘‘The Mid-Chamber art is at the climax of 
passion and touches the High Doctrine. The King Sages arranged music to 
regulate the passion so that tranquility and longevity could be attained. Fools 
disregard this and lose their life by disease.” 

Other traditions are more difficult to place historically. P’eng-tsu was an 
aged gentleman of remarkable prowess. So many of his wives died that the 
officials of Hell became aware of his existence.'® Tien Lao and Jung Cheng were 


1 Sui Dynasty, A.D. 589-619. 
18 Chang Heng was a Han painter astronomer, mathematician and poet. 
19 Modern Stories about P’eng-tsu are in Eberhard, Typen, Nos. 155, 156, 158. 
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teachers of the mythical emperor Huang Ti and Tien Lao sent the Plain Gir| 
to the Emperor to illustrate his views. The Biography of the Immortal which 
contains much traditional material reports the story of Niu Wan, the wine 
seller of Chen. Her wine was always of the best quality. Once an immortal 
visited her shop and drank wine there. He left five scrolls as a mortgage. Niy 
Wan found that they treated of sexual art. She copied them and rearranged 
her room to receive a number of young men who drank and stayed there 
together and acted according to the instructions. Thirty years passed and her 
countenance was the same as that of a woman of 20. 

The connection with the Taoist cult appears early. In the third century a.p, 
Ko Hung, better known as Pao Pu Tze, introduced into the philosophical 
Taoism attributed to Lao Tze, magical elements which had little to do with 
philosophical Taoism. Pao Pu Tze explained that more than ten schools dealt 
with the Mid Chamber Doctrine. Some attempted to strengthen the invalid, 
some to cure diseases, some to strengthen the male by absorption of the female 
essence, some to increase the length of life. 


Sexuality is like fire and water which can either preserve life or destroy it. If you have the 
proper way the more women you approach the better will be the result. If you do not have 
it, one or two women will be sufficient to kill you. 


New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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NEGRO FOLK MUSIC IN AMERICA 


By EpGarR RoGIE CLARK 


LL THAT IS LEFT OF MANY EMPIRES, cultures, and world 
enterprises of fabulous wealth, are the works of the artists who de- 
signed the buildings, carved the statues, painted the pictures, and 

wrote the records. Artists have always been the articulate members of their 
period. Without them there would be no civilization, no culture. 

Herskovits believes that a comparative study of folk music can contribute to 
an understanding of the process of human civilization, and the study of musical 
form can enable us to understand the nature of human process of change, and 
the historical relationship between various bodies of custom. Music should 
therefore be studied like any other aspect of custom.! , 

It is almost impossible to know what early music sounded like to the early 
conditionings of the ear. For even today we cannot trust ourselves to write 
what we hear, however facile we may be. Unfortunately, in our time, the songs 
of the Negro are going fast, and there are only a few people remaining today 
who still remember or retain the oldest and most esoteric music. In spite of 
the aid of the recording machine, we are hearing much music that has lost its 
original significance. It is even more difficult in our notation to get all the 
inflections, subtle shifts, and elasticity through certain embellishments. These 
nuances were not employed as ornaments, but as declamatory or melodic 
functions. Whereas, certain nuances were difficult to capture in written nota- 
tion, the older singers were aided by an instinctive ability in the fact that they 
never depended upon tuned instruments or written musical notation.? Lack 
of these two factors, deemed so important in our music, made it possible for 
them to retain this traditional music, orally and accurately. 

No amount of musical notation, according to our European system, could 
give true feeling of Negro music. It must be heard, felt, absorbed, until it be- 
comes a part of thought and expression. When one can sense these properly, 
realize their significance and association with Negro life in America, it is then 
that this music will indeed be a key to understanding the cultural ideas of the 
American Negro. 

Herskovits also pointed out that a study of comparative musicology makes 
for an understanding of the past, and that the musical style of our culture is 
but one of an infinite number of possible varieties of musical expressions.* 
Folk music can be an effective guide to an understanding of the mechanism of 


1 Melville J. Herskovits, ‘“‘Patterns of Negro Music,’ Academy of Science, Sept., 1941, Vol. 


34, P. 19. 
* Edgar Rogie Clark, ‘Problems of Folk Song Interpretation,’’ Musical America, March, 


1948, p. 37. 
* Herskovits, op. cit. 
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cultural change, and to the historic relationship between cultures as they exist 
over the earth in the present day. Negro music will share in the world’s 
culture, because the art of music in general is universal, and rises above barriers 
of race or language. 

Continuous controversy, not infrequently, acts to bring out the real nature 
of the object. In the case of Negro folk music, it has tended consistently to 
misrepresent and obscure. Several agencies have done laudable work in clarify. 
ing the understanding and deepening the appreciation of standard music. 
Unfortunately indeed, little effort has been made to do the same for folk 
music; consequently, there is a continuous flow of hybrid, commercialized 
imitations and corruptions of folk music. The misfortune is, that many people 
are familiar with music labeled as Negro, which is not Negro music at all. 

Just what is regarded as Negro music is the next logical question? By 
Negro music, we mean that music which reflects by content, idiom, and func- 
tion, the true spirit of Negro life. In it the Negro has preserved a peculiar folk 
expression, and through rejection, he has standardized a pattern of folk feeling. 

The music of the American Negro has survived because of patterns of 
discrimination and segregation. Denied civil rights, disfranchised, and lacking 
social status and economic security, the Negro was forced to turn to artistic 
expression and thus attain “‘cultural self-determination.’’* Alaine Locke stated 
“Social prejudice, which was meant to hamper the Negro . . . and which has 
hampered him in economic, political and social ways . . . has turned out to be 
a great spiritual discipline and cultural blessing in disguise.’”® 

When the American composer first sought to break away from European 
influence in order to establish a national school of music, he first experimented 
with Indian music. He found it too skeleton-like, too hollow and complacent; 
he then tried Negro music. This he found more powerful, full of ardor and 
striking melodic and rhythmic figures, more of the American spirit of working- 
striving-hoping, the surge forward. Consequently, the Negro idiom is the most 
popular in American music. This spirituous ‘‘coffee color’’ is present in many 
works by American composers, yet, national music usually comes from the 
dominant stock. By 
flag, a common language, religion, and customs. In light of the fact how 
nationalism affects other countries, it certainly cannot be applied to the U.S. A. 


‘ 


‘national’ we mean peculiar to a country having the same 


in the same manner, where diverse cultures exist side by side. The roots of 
folk music are found in every nation that claims soil, and these roots have put 
them apart and created an individual personality. Ordinarily, a folk song 
springs from the dominant group of a nation. However, the Negro is only a 
minority in this nation, yet this ‘blue shade” is dominant in American music. 

In the 300 years since the Negro has been torn from the physical homeland 
that cradled his youth, he has been scattered almost over the entire earth. 
He has been influenced by almost every climate, culture, and nation; consti- 
tuting a small minority in each one, and in each country the mark of his music 

4 Alaine Locke, ‘“‘The Negro in American Culture,”’ Anthology of American Negro Literature, 


ed. by V. F. Calverton, p. 248. 
5 Jind., 250. 
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has been felt. Wherever the Negro came, whether North or South, he carried 
a certain basic idiom reflective of uis homeland. The climate, atmosphere, the 
very soil of Africa, was molded into his culture, and he never ceased to draw 
nourishment from the roots of Africa. 

If we review Negro folk music as a mirror of folk culture through successive 
stages of oral transmission, we may then proceed to examine the elements and 
characteristics of Negro folk music in their historical development. In survey- 
ing the Negro’s African background, it is essential to consider the music of 
his ancient neighbors. In doing so, we are able to draw a conclusion as to the 
extent to which the Negro’s music resembled that of bordering people. We 
may find that musical elements and tools are held in common with all ancient 
cultured peoples, and these elements are reshaped in conformity with each 
group’s own concept, and are developed into their peculiar form of expression. 
In all this prattle about culture, it is really one of transculturation, one of give 
and take. This may explain the reason why certain foreign elements are 
sometimes incorporated over a period of time until they become organic parts 
of the whole body. And thus it becomes difficult to trace the actual roots. 

Perhaps the first known black country was Abyssinia, located in Eastern 
Africa, and the ancient stronghold of the earliest black Christians. Now known 
as Ethiopia, it is mentioned in the Bible as early as the second Chapter of 
Genesis, and again in Jeremiah 23:13, wherein Jeremiah asks, ‘‘Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots?’ Some theologians also 
point out that the Negro is a descendant of Ham, the son of Noah, whose tribe 
inhabited the northern part of Africa; and who was later pushed farther south. 
Whether fact or fiction, some take the position that the Negro is the lost tribe 
of Israel. It is true however, that the children of Israel in flight from Sucoth 
to Jericho, quite possibly did encounter Negroes. One important kinship of 
African and Jewish music is the responsive form. The Psalms and prayers of 
the early Jews were first intoned by the leader or cantor and repeated by the 
congregation which became a refrain throughout the entirety of Psalm or 
prayer. This form of singing is still used by the Jews of Southern Arabia. It 
is true that the Assyrians and the Babylonians had also used the responsive 
form, and accordance with the universality of song, we can follow a certain 
development in this form. African music even to this day, makes use of the 
call and answer or responsive singing. 

After the complete rape of Africa for cheap labor, the Negro was taken into 
captivity, sold into slavery and dispersed throughout the ancient Greek and 
Roman Empires and later into the modern western world. He lost his country, 
his independence, and even his human rights. But it is from these traditions 
that we justly draw our information as to what embodied Negro tradition. 
This tradition is preserved in memory and in practice in various Negro com- 
munities of America—communities where African vestiges have survived in 
spite of industrialization and enlightenment. The song of Africa is retained by 
the Negro, nestling in the fertile soil from which the receptive Negro soul has 
drawn its strength. 

As soon as the Negro realized that his stay in America was compulsory and 
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permanent, he instinctively preserved his African element in his cultural crea. 
tions. This preservation was an attempt to satisfy the hunger and longing for 
music of the homeland. Without radical reform, he immediately produced music 
in the European style, but also in accord with the African tradition of music. 
So as a result we have fused Negro elements with European musical form, and 
by modifying the European concept, a deeply moving, new fabric is entirely 
woven into the musical pattern of the world. African idioms were too strong, 
too deep-rooted, African sentiment too full of vitality, and the African elements 
too virile to succumb to the new form entirely or submit to the Europeanization 
of the Negro soul. 

The music of the Negro developed in two parallel lines: one to accompanying 
bodily motions, such as laboring and dancing, for which it had to mark strict 
rhythm; and the other, the melodic line, independent of the bodily motions, 
serving only as an interpretation of the text. We find both types in the music of 
all nations, cultural and primitive. Some groups, notably the Hindus, Arabs 
and Southern Slavs, have a tendency to use the unrhythmical modes. These 
groups were possibly more influenced by the Gregorian Chant, due to the 
Semitic-Oriental influx that they received for centuries.* It is of interest to 
note that the secular music of the Negro did not degenerate, nor was it used 
primarily to stimulate voluptuousness, but was quite functional for entertain- 
ing in the slave quarters, very much unlike the “profane” music of the Greeks 
at the period of her decline.’ 

How “Negro” is American Negro music? How ‘‘African”’ is it? Perhaps the 
best known and indubitably the one subject of debate is the spiritual. American 
Negro spirituals began with the Christian proselytes. Many theories have been 
put forward to explain the origin of the name “‘spiritual.’’ Most likely the term 
was vaguely applied to designate the songs that the early colonists brought to 
the Southern outposts, under the title ‘‘Psalms, Hymns, and Spirituals.’’ The 
first edition appeared in 1640. Scholars have disagreed as to the origin of the 
spiritual, whether it came from Africa or whether or not it burst into full bloom 
from the hearts and minds of slaves or was an adaptation of the hymns similar 
to Singing Billy’s Song Book. The claim is often advanced that Negro music is 
an unoriginal music, being but a variation of the hymns and popular songs from 
the Great Awakening Period, reproduced imperfectly from memory and dis- 
torted so as to fit the Negro’s own imperfect speech. It is further thought by 
some that this reappearance constituted a new expression. 

What were these early hymns of the white people like? If we accept the 
fact that these spirituals were taken from the ‘“‘Great Awakening,” the Protes- 
tant congregation sang Psalms (if they sang at all). These tunes were nothing 
more than residues of German and French folk tunes imported into the British 
Isles along with Continental Protestantism.* Furthermore, most of the white 
spirituals or hymns were tunes lifted from Gregorian Chants, and these 
Gregorian modes were often taken from primitive chants of the African Negro. 

* A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music, p. 110. 

7 Ibid., 93. 

8 A. L. Lloyd, ‘The Origin of the Spiritual,’ Keynote, London, 1946. 
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From this point of view, it could be claimed that the Negro, by imitation of 
his early chants, was the inspiration for the white spiritual. The hymn tunes, 
according to the old evangelist, John Evans, ‘‘Droned out like the braying of 
asses.”’? Only a few in a congregation could read the Psalms, so they were 
“lined out’? by the deacon before they were intoned by the congregation; and 
were taken at such a slow pace that Thomas Walker, a young song reformer 
of the 1720’s said, ‘‘I have myself paused twice on one note to take breath.’’! 
The hymns that went with this chaotic religion of the “Great Awakening”’ 
period is further described in one account: ‘The volume of the song burst 
all bounds of guidance and control, and broke again and again from the throats 
of the people, while over all, at intervals, there rang out the shout of ecstasy, 
the sob, and the groan... laughing, shouting.’ If from this chaotic din the 
Negro was able to salvage something as beautiful as the American spiritual, 
surely he must have possessed great powers of creation. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that if the revival hymns had the virility to produce the spiritual, 
they would have also the vitality to have survived their own period. 

It is high time to dispense with the misleading and ridiculous theory that 
the Negro music in its entirety is an imitation or adaptation of the hymns of the 
white race. This process only happens when the culture of a group is exhausted 
and new spirit is needed in its creative resources. One cannot say that the 
Negro’s culture was exhausted in his new environment, but that he merely 
built upon it. It does not require a tune detective like Sigmund Spaeth to 
prove that Negro music in America is a blend of various racial and melodic 
elements, but with the strong Negro characteristics always predominant. This 
fact does not take away their worth or artistic excellence. All folk music is the 
property of the people and therefore traditional; one should not demand that 
folklore reflect originality. Goethe in his ‘‘Faust’’ drew from already existing 
legends. Elizabeth Browning’s ‘Sonnets From the Portuguese” reveal sources 
of inspiration other than herself. Tennyson for his ‘‘Idylls of the King,” and 
Longfellow for both ‘Evangeline’ and ‘‘Hiawatha” drew upon old legends. 
The music of the early American composer was scarcely more than imitations 
of European composers; unquestionably, some of the music of the contemporary 
American reminds one of Debussy, Stravinsky, Schénberg, and others. Hinde- 
mith sounds like Schénberg at times. Yet, we have an aesthetic idiom in 
America, like all other nations, and one that has grown out of the experiences 
of many people. 

History reveals that the early church, in order to discriminate religious 
music from secular music, divorced rhythm entirely. This gave rise to the con- 
trapuntal form mastered by Palestrina and Bach. This form prevents the 
attention from centering upon any individual line, consequently the rhythmic 
beat is obscured. But this beat is recognized in Negro folk music. The Negro 
kept his unmistakable beat—a reminiscence of the drums of Africa. This 
rhythmic characteristic is found in the Negro’s first essays in this country— 


® George Pullen Jackson, White and Negro Spirituals, p. 17. 
10 Tbid., p. 17. 
" Tbid., p. 80. 
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the spiritual, which was later used as a caricature (slow and draggy or fast 
and wild) left its mark on the minstrelsy, ragtime, jazz, swing, and bop. This 
belief alone should be sufficient to stamp Negro music as unique. Jazz and 
swing are rarely taken into consideration, yet it is not by accident that the 
exponents of these musical styles are Negroes, and is most effective when per- 
formed by men of colour. 

What caused the Negro to create in a new land? This can be explained in 
terms of expatriation and his separation from his people in Africa. This ex- 
clusion from the life of his environment brought about peculiar modes of life, 
which found tonal expression. As long as he was in Africa, speaking the same 
tribal dialect, there was no need for new creations. In the New World the text 
of these early songs were peppered with African words and punctuated with 
rather picturesque English phrases. Whether didactic or humorous, they were 
never intended for laughter. There is a social issue attached to the spiritual 
that cannot be overlooked. The Negro was not content with waiting for heaven 
as some would want us to believe, but many of the songs were songs of protest. 
A note of protest clearly rings out in the familiar ‘“Go Down Moses.”’ He had 
in mind that the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage found a 
counterpart in his own captivity. Music and art have always been used to 
express social protest, and the bleaker aspects, the stark and tragic reality of 
suffering people. The early missionaries brought hundreds of maxims, glorifying 
peace and quiet at any sacrifice—‘‘Turn the other cheek,”’ ‘Bear and forbear,” 
“the soft answer turneth away wrath,” and various sayings to promote a 
passive and long-suffering life. While the white hymn makers sang about burst- 
ing bonds and crossing over Jordan to freedom, which meant the “bonds of 
sin” and “freedom from temptation,’”’ to the Negro, they were interpreted 
as the real thing—real bonds, and real freedom. The implication not only 
extended deeper than expressions of resistance and of the underground railway, 
but also expressed the deepest aspiration of all people for freedom and equality. 

With the Negro many of these songs carried double meaning: ‘Steal Away 
to Jesus,”’ became a sort of signal for one of the many secret meetings before 
a group would depart for the North and to freedom. ‘Before I’d Be a Slave” 
(I’d be buried in my grave), ‘“‘The Old Ship of Zion’’ (which ship of freedom 
carries your name?), “Join De Band” (of freedom), ‘‘Babylon Is Fallin’” 
(like the wicked city of Babylon, the evil institution of slavery will one day 
fall to rise no more), “‘Are you Ready”’ and ‘‘What Kind of Shoes You Gonna 
Wear’”’ (to the land of freedom), ‘““Gwine Up”’ (North), ‘‘“Get On Board Little 
Children” (there is room for many more in the land of freedom), ‘‘Didn’t My 
Lord Deliver Daniel?” (and why not me), and ‘‘We’ll Stand the Storm” 
(because the time ain’t long, hold on). From these titles and the real underlying 
meaning, we can assume that all spirituals were not the ‘‘you-may-take-all- 
the-world-but-give-me-Jesus’”’ type. Who could be content with the cruel 
persecution of brutal slavery? It seems then, that most of these songs feigned 
the great joy of the world to come, and in many cases were actual vehicles of 
communication, since the fear of revolt prohibited congregation in any form. 
It should also be noted that the Negro disdained the use of the African style of 
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rhythm for the spiritual, for it was inappropriate for the new religious expres- 
sion. It was too mechanical and quite unsuited for fixed rhythm form which 
needed restraint if it was to attain the genuine feeling of supplication. 

Before the Civil War the Negro was in economic bondage; following the war, 
he was thrown into social bondage. The plantation system was profitable and 
stable for the Southern whites, then came the shocking change in relations of 
white and black. With thousands of whites disinherited of almost everything 
except their emotions and their patterns, there was a transference from slave- 
owner relationship to one of fear, prejudice and antagonism. The poor whites 
shifted their hatred of slave competition to the newly freed slave himself. 
Following this social, economic, and political catastrophe, the Negro moved on 
into the urban centers to escape the doom of physical and spiritual erosion. 
But when he came to the urban areas, the same Negro who had created ‘‘Go 
Down Moses,”’ and saturated it with the rays of the sun and sprayed it with 
Gospel dew, was doomed to suffocate behind the brick and stone of the city 
environment, estranged from nature. Very little folk music, if any, was created 
by the Negro in the city. Possibly this is due to his deeply rooted love for nature 
and his adaptation for out-of-doors, which was practical in Africa. 

We must not think of traditional tunes as entirely remnants of the past. 
There are many Negroes who reject the American Negro music upon the basis 
that it reminds them of a bitter period in their history. And is it not natural for 
one to strive to forget the bitter past, to avoid constant reminders? However, 
these songs should be retained for the sake of their artistic excellence, their 
musical worth, and for their enrichment of the world’s folk music. Folk music at 
its best is nothing more than little chronicles of peoples’ everyday life, essays 
of their love, their hopes, their fears, and their aspirations. They are even 
more than a body of songs that have become sacred or national, they are songs 
that also represent little musical atoms with roots for a new life in other forms. 
They have a mediatory mission between the social conflict of yesterday and 
the national conflict of today. All the pressures of this age and the desires of 
the future are wrapped up in folk music. Life is full of conflict, then, and now. 
The hopes of relief from heaven do not always grant respite. So man is ever 
seeking, climbing, always reaching higher and higher, but always he carries 
with him the greatest gift that God has given him—the gift of song. 


Jackson College for Negro Teachers, 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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SOME IFALUK MYTHS AND FOLK TALES 


By MELForp E. Spiro 


Carolines, about 400 miles south of Guam. Their coral atol, whose land 

mass comprises one-half square mile, is inhaLited by 250 people. This 
is a simple matrilineal society, governed by five hereditary chiefs,' whose 
subsistence economy consists of horticulture and fishing. 

The entire body of Ifaluk folklore, with the one exception of folksongs,” 
is meager indeed. The few myths of origin and explanatory myths are found— 
with few exceptions—in discursive rather than in narrative form. Legends, 
collected by Dr. Burrows, are equally scarce. The corpus of material published 
here represents, then, the bulk of the Ifaluk oral literature. The tales repro- 
duced here fall into two groups. One group consists of a series of myths about 
Wolphat, an Ifaluk deity. The other group consists of some folk tales concerned 
with the common theme of stupidity. 


Te IFALUK ARE A MICRONESIAN PEOPLE living in the Central 


The Wolphat Cycle 


Supernatural beings in Ifaluk may be classified in one of two categories: 
One group consists of ghosts of the dead; the other comprises the pantheon of 
high gods. Wolphat, the hero of these myths, is one of the second group, for 
he is the grandson of Aluelap, the Ifaluk supreme deity and creator god. 

These myths, which are called titinap, are known only to the chiefs and, 
accordingly, were collected from them. Though there is no taboo on telling 
them to the people, the latter do not know them. Nor are the stories held to 
be particularly sacred, though they deal with the grandson of Aluelap. Although 
he is one of the gods, Wolphat is portrayed in these myths as a trickster, and 
the chiefs viewed him as such. They recounted his adventures with obvious 
relish and with great laughter. 

Of much psychological interest is the discrepancy between the roguish and, 
at times, hostile behavior of Wolphat and the Ifaluk ethos of non-aggression. 
The Ifaluk culture is characterized by an almost absolute absence of aggression 
in interpersonal relations. The strong negative sanction on hostility includes 


1 For a detailed ethnography of Ifaluk, see the author’s Ifaluk: A South Sea Culture (MS on 
file with the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council). The author’s seven- 
month field trip in Ifaluk in 1947-1948 was part of a general program of Micronesian research 
sponsored by the Pacific Science Board and financed by the United States Navy, known as the 
Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA). 

2 More than 200 songs were collected by Professor E. G. Burrows, whose research in Ifaluk 
was carried out conjointly with the author’s. 
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even such minor behaviors as hazing, practical jokes, and the like.* Further. 
more, the guarantors and symbols of this pacifistic ethic are the chiefs; they 
are the models whose behavior is to be imitated. What is of great interest to 
the student of culture, therefore, is not only that these myths abound jn 
events that are severely reprobated in mundane life, but that the chiefs should 
take such great delight in them. The roles that folklore plays in both personality 
and cultural functioning are manifold, but from this sketchy discussion alone, 
we see one of its very important psychological roles. Folklore—indeed, any 
art form—serves at once as a projection and dissipation of some of the crucial 
tensions and repressed emotions of a society. Thus, motives denied external 
expression find an outlet in fantasy. 

The chiefs were not unaware of the discrepancy between the cultural norms 
and the behavior of Wolphat. After laughing heartily at one of his pranks 
they would volunteer the information that—in the pidgin English of the 
interpreter—‘‘no people; god.’’ That is, the discrepancy between Ifaluk cul- 
turally sanctioned behavior and the behavior found in these myths (as well 
as the behavior of the chiefs, incidentally, at laughing at them), was rationalized 
by pointing out that Wolphat was not a mortal, but was a god. This explanation, 
I am certain, was given with tongue-in-cheek, however, for I knew (and the 
chiefs knew that I knew) that the high gods instituted the Ifaluk ethic and are 
the sanctions for it. Their will is perfect and they desire to do no wrong. Of 
course, theology and mythology do not always coincide and one could say, 
in extenuation of Wolphat, that having been born of a human mother and a 
divine father he inherited his mother’s human desires and his father’s divine 
prerogatives. 


I 


Lugelung, the son of Aluelap, descended to Ifaluk and took a mortal wife, Ilamanu. 
She bore him a son. Aluelap told Lugelung to cast the boy‘ into the sea, that soon his 
wife would bear another son who would not be a mortal. 

In nine months Ilamanu felt birth pains, but she could not give birth to the baby. 
Lugelung told her that he would ask Aluelap what she should do. Aluelap told him to tell 
the people to take white stones from the ocean and place them on their heads, near the 
forehead. Lugelung did so, and the people followed his orders. Ilamanu took a long breath, 
and the baby came out of her head. This was Wolphat. Wolphat was very ashamed since 
he was all bloody. He ran to a coconut tree, and removed the blood with some branches, 
and that’s why coconut leaves are red. 

Wolphat was a grown man at birth. When he wanted to drink a coconut, his mother 
would not open the pointed end lest, when he tilted back his head to drink, he see his 
father in the sky, and long to go to him. Instead, she opened it on the sides, which does 
not require tilting when drinking. One day his mother opened a coconut on the pointed 
end, intending to drink it herself. Wolphat cried for it, and she gave it to him. When he 
drank, he saw his father in the sky, and went to visit him. 


* For a description of the Ifaluk ethos, and of the psychological problems involved in it, see 
the author’s The Problem of Aggression in a South Sea Culture (doctoral dissertation, on file at 
Northwestern University). 

4 This first son was Gio. He lives in the land of Solal, under the seas, and periodically brings 
fish to Aluelap at night, lest he be seen by his brother Wolphat, who would kill him. 
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II 


One day Wolphat asked Lugelung if he had a brother. ‘‘No, you have none.’’* He asked 
Aluelap and his mother, but received the same reply. They deliberately lied to him for 
they felt that if Wolphat knew he had a brother, he would kill him. 

One day Wolphat saw a young woman picking flowers from a bush. She offered them to 
the gods with the following words: ‘This flower is for Gio; this is for Wolphat.” From 
this scene Wolphat knew that he had a brother, and he was very angry because the girl 
mentioned Gio’s name before his. 

One night as Gio was bringing red fish to Aluelap, Wolphat saw him and cut off his 
head. He then brought the head to Aluelap. ‘Wake up, I have your fish.”” Aluelap looked 
and it was the head of Gio. Ilamanu turned to her husband: “I told you before to tell him 
that he had a brother. Now look what he’s done. He’s killed him.” 

His parents reprimanded Wolphat severely. He became angry with them for reprimand- 
ing him, and went to live with Aluelap. Aluelap taught him all he knew, and after a time 
he understood everything. 


If 


After Wolphat acquired his knowledge, he left Aluelap and journeyed to the land of 
mortals. He saw some men working on a pillar to be used for a canoe house. They had 
lifted up one end, but could not raise the other. When Wolphat saw this he changed 
himself into a small boy. He took the pillar and carried it into the canoe-house, single- 
handed. The men were jealous of Wolphat and were very angry with him. But they did 
not know who he really was. “‘Who is this boy that he can lift that pillar and we men 
cannot?” The next day they planned to place the pillar in its place. After they dug a hole 
large enough for the pillar, they told Wolphat to descend into the pit to remove the loose 
dirt. But Wolphat realized that they meant to cast the pillar upon him and kill him. So he 
took some red paint in his mouth, and holding the stem of a small coconut leaf in his 
hand, he descended into the hole. The men cast the pillar at him. They said, ‘Now he is 
dead.” But what they thought was blood, was only the red paint which Wolphat had spit 
out; for he had stayed the blow of the pillar with the stem of the coconut leaf. 

The men left him for dead and went to drink coconuts. When they had gone Wolphat 
climbed up the pillar and climbed into the rafters of the canoe-house. He ordered an ant 
to bring him bits of coconut, until he had enough for a whole nut. He made a nut of them 
and when the men returned to the canoe-house, he cracked it open. They looked up to 
identify the sound and saw Wolphat sitting in the rafters. 

Wolphat remained in that land for a long time. But the people did not like him, as he 
was a very mischievous boy. Only one man liked him. 

By this time Wolphat’s mother decided to look for him, for, as she told her husband, 
“Wolphat has not returned for a long time. Maybe he is dead.”” Eventually she found him. 
He was still a small boy, and when she saw him he was talking in the midst of the men. 
“Why did you speak amidst these men? Is this your place?”” However, the man who liked 
Wolphat waved her back. She returned to the sky, and Wolphat remained. 


IV 
Wolphat grew tired of that place and decided to travel to another land. He would not 
return to the sky for he was still angry with his parents for rebuking him for killing Gio. 


5 In relating a story, the Ifaluk render direct quotations by a change in the vocal inflection 
(usually a falsetto), rather than by the use of ‘‘he said’’ or “‘she said.”” Accordingly, I have been 
faithful to the oral rendition and have not attempted to identify the speaker by the use of the 
pronoun. 
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So he traveled to another land, and when he arrived the men were preparing coconyt 
branches to thatch the roof of a house. Wolphat transformed himself into a small boy and 
went to watch the proceedings. The men turned on him angrily. ‘‘Who does that boy 
belong to?” Wolphat heard them and was angry. He said, “‘Let all the men remain fixed 
where they are.” The men remained fixed on the trees they were climbing, and could 
neither ascend nor descend. One man cried out, ‘‘Oh, I cannot climb down.”’ One old man, 
who had remained in his house, heard him and went to see. He saw Wolphat. “This js 
surely not one of our inhabitants.”” He turned to Wolphat, “You are a fine person. Won't 
you allow these men to descend?” Wolphat complied with his request. 

Wolphat remained there for two days, living with the old man. On the second day the 
men went fishing. They caught a big haul and distributed the fish among the people. 
The old man asked them to give a fish to Wolphat. They said, ‘‘We won’t give any to 
that bad boy,” for he had been very mischievous. To the old man they gave a very fine, 
large fish, and to Wolphat they gave a small, stinking one. The old man said to Wolphat, 
“Here, you take my fish.”” Wolphat replied, ‘“‘No, I will eat my own.” He ate the fish and 
turned himself into a tall handsome man. The people witnessed the transformation and 
were amazed. ‘That surely is a chief!” They all recognized him as the son of Lugelung. 
He then departed from that land. 


V 





As Wolphat was leaving that land he came upon some boys playing with some nek fish. 
Each had a fish. Wolphat came up to them. ‘May I have a fish to play with?” The boys 
refused. ‘“‘Who is that boy anyway?” However, one boy said, ‘“‘Here, play with my fish.” 
Wolphat played with the fish until he was tired. He then returned it to the boy. “I must 
leave now. Thank you for the use of your fish.” ‘Don’t you want to eat first?’’ ‘‘No, I'm 
not hungry.” As he was leaving he spoke to the fish: ‘‘Bite those boys, but spare the one 
boy that let me play.” And so the fish bit the boys but spared the one. All the boys cried 
and ran to their homes. 

Wolphat continued until he came upon some boys playing with baby sharks. Each boy 
had a baby shark. He asked them, ‘“‘May I have a shark with which to play?” The boys 
refused, saying: “‘No. Who are you anyway, with your ugly face and body?” One boy, 
however, said to him: ‘‘Here, you can play with my shark.”” So Wolphat played with the 
shark. When he was tired he returned the shark to the boy. And as he was preparing to 
leave, he told the sharks: “Bite all of the boys, but spare the one who let me play.” And 
so the sharks bit the boys, sparing only the helpful one. They cried and ran to their homes. 

Wolphat continued on his way. He came to a sandy island. He rested there for some 
time but had nothing to eat. He saw some drift coconuts and ate them. He then departed 
and came to another island. He saw some boys sailing toy canoes in the channel between 
two islands. He approached them and asked: ‘‘May I have a canoe to play with?” The 
boys refused. “‘Who is he, anyway, with his very dirty face and body?”’ One boy, however, 
said to him: “Here, you play with my boat.’’ When Wolphat tired he returned the boat 
to the boy. And as he departed he said to the boats: ‘‘Kill all of these boys, but spare the 
one who let me play.” And so the boats killed all of the boys but spared the one boy who 
befriended him. 


VI 





Now the island on the other side of the channel was inaccessible. Wolphat said to a 
boy, ““You bring me an urugur stick.” When he had the stick, Wolphat sang an incantation 
over the urugur, put some perfume on its tip and rode on top it to the other side. 

When he came to the other side, he walked until he came to a house. He saw many 
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people inside. He learned that there was a very beautiful girl in the house—the daughter 
of the chief of the island—who was guarded day and night, so that no man could enter 
to molest her. Wolphat then went to the Men’s House. The men were talking, and some 
of them claimed to have had sexual intercourse with the girl. But they all lied. 

Now Wolphat wanted that girl very badly. He decided that the best way to approach 
her was to become friendly with some person in her household. He called many handsome 
men to him, and when they came to him, he incorporated them inside him, so that he 
became extremely handsome. He then went to the house of the girl and assisted the mem- 
bers of her family in their various chores. They invited him to eat with them, and when 
he entered the house he saw that the girl was inside a mosquito net surrounded by women 
guards. After the meal he returned to the Men’s House. 

A short time later he was again invited to her house for a meal. Again he saw the girl 
in the mosquito net, surrounded by the women guards. In the afternoon he returned to 
the Men’s House. He bathed and called all the handsome men to enter into him, so that 
no man could rival him in beauty. He then perfumed himself with the most fragrant of 
perfumes, and prepared to go to the house of the girl. When he entered the house the 
women guards were enthralled. “‘Oh, please lie down beside us?’’ And he lay down beside 
them. The girl inside the net called out: ‘‘Who is here?” “Do not talk, go to sleep,” the 
women guards answered, for they were afraid that Wolphat would see her and desire her 
more than them. But the girl persisted. ‘There must be someone here, for there is a fra- 
grant scent in the house that has never been here.” “‘No, there is no difference,” the 
women insisted. And so Wolphat lay beside each woman in turn. 

But the girl looked through the mosquito net, and cried, ‘‘I see that man.” She lifted 
the mosquito net, but one of the guards pulled it down. ‘‘No, you must go to sleep.” So 
she slept. But she woke shortly after and again fragrant perfume entered her nostrils. 
She asked, ‘‘What man has come here? Oh, how fragrant is the smell of his perfume.” She 
jerked up the net, saw Wolphat and pulled him inside the net with her. As soon as Wolphat 
saw her exquisite beauty, he exclaimed, “‘She will be my wife.” And so all night long they 
copulated. Finally Wolphat grew tired, and he said, ‘‘Let us sleep now.” But the girl did 
not want to sleep. She said, “Wait, I'll take off my skirt.” She removed her skirt, and 
when Wolphat saw her genitals his passion was aroused once more and he climbed on 
top her. 

Wolphat took the girl for his wife. They did not leave the house, but remained inside 
and ate and made love. When the guards would come to give food to the girl, she would 
give of the food to her husband. All the men of the village were angry at Wolphat, for he 
had succeeded in winning the girl—something they had never accomplished. 

Now Lugelung and Ilamanu had not seen Wolphat for a long time. They had grown 
very lonesome for him. Ilamanu had not eaten because she was so lonesome, and she was 
almost dead. So his parents ordered four men to seek him. One went in the north, one 
went to the south, one to the east, and one to the west. They sought far and wide, and 
finally came to the island. They came to the Men’s House, and asked, ‘“‘Is Wolphat here?”’ 
“He is in his house. Why do you seek him?” “‘His parents are eager for him to return.” 
“Take him, for he is a wicked man.” The messengers returned to Lugelung and Ilamanu, 

and said, ‘‘Wolphat has a wife now.”’ But they answered, ‘‘Go back and bring him here.” 
They set out again, but only the man who went to the south found him. He came to 
Wolphat and said: “Your father and mother are lonesome for you. They have eaten little 
and are almost dead. They want you to return to them.” He answered: “‘All right. You 
return and tell them that I'll visit them in a little while.”” A month elapsed and still he 
showed no signs of going. His wife, remembering what he had said, asked him: ‘“‘Have you 
forgotten what you told that messenger. You ought to visit your parents. I shall go with 
you.”” And so he and his wife went to the house of Lugelung. 
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Wolphat soon tired of living in the sky and he decided to travel forth again. After a 
while his parents grew lonesome for him, for they had not seen Wolphat for a long time, 
They said, “‘Maybe he is dead.” Lugelung told Mororo to find Wolphat. Mororo went to 
look for him but could not find him. He returned, “I could not find him.” Lugelung asked, 
“‘Didn’t you see anything?” “‘Yes, I saw a small bird.” “Return and bring it here, for that 
is Wolphat.”” So Mororo went to catch the bird, but it was gone, and in its place were 
some feces. He returned and reported, ‘‘The bird has disappeared. I saw only faces,” 
Lugelung told him, ‘‘Go bring it here. That’s Wolphat.” He went, but saw only an unripe 
coconut. He returned and reported to Lugelung. Lugelung said, “You are very stupid in. 
deed, I shall not send you again.” Lugelung then told Ruelemetit to seek after Wolphat. 
“Take a gun,® and if you see something, shoot it.” Ruelemetit went and saw a young 
coconut tree. As the wind blew through its branches they rustled. He shot at it. Wolphat 
laughed. “I am not dead; but what are you doing here?” “I have come to call you.” 
“Why?” “Your mother is very lonesome for you, and she is almost dead pining away for 
you.”’ Wolphat returned with him. His parents were happy to see him. His mother ate 
heartily (when he was gone, she had barely eaten and was very thin) and put on weight 
again. 


VIII 


Wolphat left his parents’ home and journeyed to a sandy island which had no trees and 
no people. He settled there. At the same there was a young woman who was very angry 
with her parents because they had rebuked her for something she had done. She left her 
parents, went to another place, and began to dig into the ground. As she dug, a turtle 
came up out of the ground. She entered its mouth and the turtle swam away. It swam 
until it came to the sandy island of Wolphat. It was night, and the turtle asked the girl, 
“Do you wish to remain here?” “Is it uninhabited?” (for she wanted to go to an unin- 
habited place) “I don’t know, I think so.” ‘All right, let us go.’”’ So the turtle went in, 
under a big rock. When Wolphat awakened in the morning, he knew that there was a girl 
underneath the rock. He walked towards the rock and saw a small bird on it. The bird 
nodded to Wolphat. Wolphat asked him, ‘‘What did you say?” The bird nodded again and 
scraped the sand on top of the rock. Wolphat looked but did not see the girl. Wolphat then 
fastened a rope to the beak of the bird, and went underneath the rock where the girl 
was hiding. Wolphat took a stick and lifted the rock with the stick. He saw the girl, a 
very beautiful girl. “Are you a woman or a malevolent ghost?” “A woman.” “All right, 
you come with me; come to my bed.” And so she went with him. 

Now Wolphat’s mother was growing lonesome for him. She ordered Mororo and 
Ruelemetit to find him. They sought him in many lands, and finally came to his sandy 
island. They saw a mosquito netting. They looked inside and saw Wolphat copulating 
with the girl. They exclaimed, ‘Now Wolphat will surely not return, for he has a woman.” 
They returned and told his parents, ‘“Wolphat will not return for he has a wife.” 

Now this girl’s parents were growing lonesome for her. When she had lived with them 
she had owned a bird. Her parents ordered the bird to seek her and bring her back. The 
bird found the girl and told her that her parents wanted her to return. But she and 
Wolphat had had a baby. She asked him, “‘Who will keep the baby, you or me?” Wolphat 
replied, ‘I will keep it.’’ And so the girl returned without her baby. The girl’s father was a 


* This is the only indication of acculturation in these tales. Upon questioning the chiefs 
insisted that it was a gun. 
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chief, and when she returned, he ordered all the women to perform a dance in honor of 
her return while she stood in the center of the dancers. 

In the meantime, Wolphat had much trouble with the baby. It cried bitterly for it 
wanted its mother’s breast. Wolphat decided to seek the girl. He took the baby and they 
set out. He saw a fire from a distance, the fire of the dance. He went and stood by a tree, 
and saw his wife in the center of the dancers. When she saw Wolphat she said, “I wish to 
return to my husband and my son.” She returned to them and they went back to the sandy 
island. When the baby had grown into a boy, Mororo and Ruelemetit came to them. 
They said, ‘““Wolphat, you had better visit your mother. She is almost dead because of her 
longing for you.” So he and his wife and his son journeyed to see his mother. And they 


settled down there. 
IX 


A certain man was causing much trouble in the land of Aluelap. He lived in another 
land, but every night he would come and make off with the most beautiful of the women 
in the land of Aluelap. The people were bewildered. Where were the women disappearing 
to? Aluelap told Wolphat to find the women. He set out but could not find them. When 
he came to a certain sandy island, he saw the place of their captivity across the waters, 
but he had no means of getting across. He remained on the sandy island and built himself 
a house. He transformed himself into a woman, a pregnant woman. Finally he gave birth 
to the baby. One night he made a fire and the flames rose high. The man who had stolen 
the women saw the fire and came to investigate. He saw Wolphat as a beautiful woman. 
He thought, “I will make her my wife.’”” He went and asked Wolphat, ‘‘I want you to be 
my wife.” “All right, but I am a bad woman.” “No, you are very fine.” And so they 
became man and wife. After ten days had elapsed, the man told Wolphat, ‘‘You come 
with me.” “Where?” “To my place.” “Wait a moment, I wish to take clothes and a mat 
for my baby.” He went and brought the baby, as well as the clothes and mat, and they set 
out. When they came to the shore the man called to his land, by means of a certain 
formula, and the land came to them. But Wolphat did not catch the formula, so he said, 
“Wait a moment, I have to return to get something for my baby.” When he returned, 
the man again called the land, and this time, Wolphat learned the formula. “All right, 
let’s go.” When they came to the man’s house—a very big house—Wolphat saw two big 
nets underneath the rafters, and he saw that the women he sought were in the nets. 
Every day the man would bring fish to the women, and the women would defecate in the 
nets. Wolphat remained there ten days. On the tenth day, when the man went fishing, 
Wolphat threw away his baby—it was only a stick—seized the nets filled with women and 
escaped. He came to the shore, used the formula he had heard the man employ, and the 
opposite shore came to him. When the man returned from fishing, he saw that his wife and 
the women were gone. He set chase. Wolphat was very tired from the chase and, as he fled, 
he dropped one net on Ifaluk, and another on Fais.’ The Fais and Ifaluk men saw the nets, 
opened them, saw the women inside the feces, washed them off, and married them. One 
Fais man went to Yap and told some other Fais men on Yap about the women that had 
come to Fais. One man asked, ‘Where did you find the women?” “In the net.” That man 
went to the net. He lifted it, but it was very heavy because it was filled with faces. He 
removed the faces with a stick and saw a woman at the bottom of the net. He took her 
to the ocean and scraped off faeces with a coconut shell. He saw a very beautiful woman. 
He told her, ‘‘You wait for me.” He went to his house (the house of his mother, for he was 
unmarried) and came back with a skirt, which he gave her to wear. They then returned 
to his mother’s house together. 


7 An island about 200 miles from Ifaluk. 
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It happened that after Wolphat had killed Gio, Aluelap had resuscitated him. Gio took 
a wife and Wolphat wanted to have intercourse with her. But she would not permit him 
to do so, because Wolphat was Gio’s brother and “Gio would be angry with me.” Wolphat 
planned to have her anyway. He transformed himself into a mosquito and entered the 
water from which she drank. She drank of the water and the mosquito entered her 
stomach. Her stomach was big, and after a time, a baby was born—Wolphat. After ten 
days she left the birth hut. At night, the baby slept by her side, and when she was sleeping, 
Wolphat would have intercourse with her. When she woke, Wolphat would be sleeping, 
She saw that every morning she had semen on her genitals, and wondered how it got 
there. She finally told a woman to watch her at night, and see who came to have inter. 
course with her. The woman watched and she saw Wolphat having intercourse with her, 
The next morning she told Wolphat’s mother: ‘‘I saw someone copulate with you, but he 
did not leave, he remained by your side.” That morning Gio took the small baby (Wol- 
phat) with him to the canoe house, for Wolphat was crying. He was sitting on Gio’s 
stomach and he defecated on him. The feces were very large and Gio was astounded, 
“That is not the feces of a baby. That is the faeces of a man.” Wolphat jumped up and 
ran away, and he lauglied at Gio. Gio said, “I think that’s Wolphat.” He told his wife, 
She said, “I told you before that someone was copulating with me. It was Wolphat.” 

XI 

Two women of the sky had babies simultaneously in the Birth Hut, and one was the 
wife of the chief. One gave birth to a boy, the other to a girl. One mother said to the other, 
“Are my words pleasing to you?” ‘“‘What?” “You care for my son, and I will care for your 
daughter, and when they are grown, they will marry.” “All right.”’ After ten days elapsed, 
they returned to their homes. The two mothers exchanged gifts of food, but the two 
children did not see each other. The boy spent his time in the canoe-house, and the girl 
remained in her own house. The girl’s name was Anauliwis, and the boy’s Galet. They 
grew older and finally married. 

One day Anauliwis’s mother gave her some food to give to her husband. She told her 
brother to give it to him.® 

There was a man in the land of Ulimetau named Viror. The people of Ulimetau told 
him of a very beautiful girl (Anauliwis) in the land of Ururio. Viror said, “I'll go see.” So 
he washed very thoroughly, painted his body well, and went to see the girl. He was 
attracted to her, and she to him. She left Galet and accompanied Viror to Ulimetau. 

Now Galet had a brother, Wotreluk. He was married to the sister of Viror. One day he 
told Galet, ‘“You come out of the house, and we will wash.”’ He took a bucket and washed 
Galet in the ocean and soaped him (with coconut meat). He had previously told his wife, 
“You wash, put on paint, and wear a fine skirt. When I wash my brother you approach 
us.” And so when they were washing, she approached them. Galet saw her and said to 
Wotreluk, ‘I would like to take that woman for my wife.” “You would?” “Yes.” “That 
is my wife. But she is ugly as compared to your former wife.”” When Galet heard that, 
he became very angry at Viror for stealing his wife. He went back into the house and was 
so angry that he broke everything in the house. Now he realized how beautiful his wife 
had been. His parents tried to console him; ‘Sit down and relax.” But he would not be 
consoled. He was so angry he burned his house. Then his father said, ‘Someone call 
Wolphat.”’ Some men went, but they could not find him, for he disguised himself in many 
ways; sometimes as a bird, other times as a chicken, sometimes as faeces. Then the father 


8 There is an inexplicable break in the continuity at this point. 
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of Galet gave a gun to one of the men and told him, “If you see something, shoot it.” The 
man went and saw a leaf of a coconut tree murmuring in the wind. He shot at it. Wolphat 
laughed, “‘I am not dead. I am a god, did you think you could kill me?” The man told 
Wolphat ““That chief told me to find you, for his son is very angry now. Will you come 
with me?” “‘What’s the matter with the boy?” “All the people beseech him to forget his 
anger, but he will not be appeased.” “‘All right, I'll go.” So Wolphat took a bamboo pole 
and some paint and some perfume, and accompanied the man to the home of Galet. He 
told the chief to have the men prepare a bamboo dance and to make canoes. He told the 
carpenters to make a different kind of canoe for Galet in the shape of a U. 

One day when the wind was just right, Wolphat told the people, ‘Now we will go to 
the land of the man who stole the wife of Galet.”” He gave his perfume and paint to the 
wife of Wotreluk. He told Galet’s father, ‘‘Let all the canoes proceed and Galet will 
follow in his canoe.”’ All the people then proceeded to Ulimetau and Galet took his 
brothers and their wives in his canoe. He hoisted up the sail, his brothers sat in the prow 
and he in back. When they came to Ulimetau, all the other canoes had already beached. 
They were ready to do their bamboo dance, and were waiting for Galet. The wives of the 
brothers of Galet went to the house of Viror, their brother. They told Viror to paint his 
face and to paint theirs. They gave him Wolphat’s paint. It was very bad, it was not red. 
They had put some water in their pockets, with which they washed off the paint and put 
on the very red paint of Galet. Anauliwis did not like the paint of Wolphat and asked the 
women for some of their paint, but they would not give her any. 

In the meantime, Galet had put on his very fine paint and had joined the bamboo 
dancers. His former wife saw him dance and she thought, ““My former husband is very 
handsome.”’ She wanted to return to him. Now Galet had put some of the perfume of 
Wolphat on the end of his bamboo pole. As he danced past his former wife, he thrust the 
pole into her vagina. She jumped up and ran to him. He ran to his canoe and she chased 
him, clear back to his house. But she did not enter the house because the chase had taken 
many days and she was now menstruating. Galet called to her, “Come in.” “I can’t come.” 
“Why?” “I am menstruating.” “Never mind. Come in to my bed.” She heeded his words 
and entered the house. They went inside a mosquito net and they copulated. For many 
days they ate very little, and did little else but copulate. 

Galet had not seen the other canoes returning, so he went to investigate. All the canoes 
had returned except that of his brother, who was alone in one canoe with his wife. A 
typhoon had come up and had driven them off their course, and their canoe was smashed. 
They were washed up on a big rock and were saved. After a time, they saw some drift 
trees. Galet’s brother told his wife, ““You catch hold of the tree, and I will too.”” However, 
the woman could not grasp the tree, she fell into the water, and her husband assumed she 
had drowned. However, (unknown to him) a god had come and saved her life. 

Her husband returned to his land and mourned for his wife. He built a house and there 
he mourned. In the midst of his mourning, a god appeared. “‘Why are you crying?” “I cry 
because my wife is drowned.” “Do not cry, for I know where your wife is.” ‘‘Do you speak 
the truth or do you lie?” “I speak the truth. Take a ripe coconut and flowers and put them 
ona fire. Your wife will return to you.” The god then returned and he took the man’s wife. 
She asked, ‘‘Where are we going?” ‘We are going to a very fine house. In front of the 
house there is a fire of flowers and coconuts.” So she accompanied the god to her husband’s 
home. When they arrived she said, “I don’t want to stay here.” Her husband said, “No, 
wait a little while,” and he caught his wife. The god then told him, ‘““You must not turn 
her around for three days and three nights. On the fourth day, you may turn her around.” 
(ie., turn her around to have intercourse with her). And the god departed. However, the 
man could not restrain himself and on the third day he turned her around. He looked at 
her, but she had disappeared into nothingness. 
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He again began to cry. And again the god appeared. ‘“‘Why are you crying?” “] cry for 
my wife. I turned her around, and she vanished.” “‘Didn’t you understand me? I told you 
not to turn her for four days.” ‘‘Oh, please find my wife.” The god told him to put flowers 
and a ripe coconut on the fire, and he then went to bring his wife. But when she arrived she 
did not like the house and wanted to leave. The god said, ‘‘No, wait a bit.” And her 
husband seized her. The god told the man, “‘Now remember, you cannot turn her until 
the fourth day. If you turn her before, she will vanish like the wind.” This time he waited 
until the fourth day. And when he turned her, she did not vanish. 

After a time, the woman said, “Let us return to our land.” Galet’s brother took banana 
leaves and coconut leaves and surrounded their piece of land so that no one could enter 
and then they set off for their own land and arrived within a half month. When they came 
on shore, they found some shade under a tree and lay down to sleep. The next morning, 
Anauliwis walked by that tree, and saw Galet’s brother and his wife sleeping under the 
tree. They both were nude, and he had his hand in his wife’s vagina. Anauliwis was very 
ashamed. She ran to tell Galet. “You speak the truth?” “Yes.”” So Galet went to see, and 
they were still in that position. Galet and his wife returned to their home and came back 
with a loin cloth and a skirt, which they placed beside the sleeping couple. Galet also took 
some fruit and he pressed it on to the skin of the couple as a sign that someone had seen 
them. When they woke up, they saw the marks and understood that someone had seen 
them. They put on the clothes. (And so it ends—abruptly and anti-climatically. Probably 
there was more to it, but it is forgotten or lost.) 


Tales of Stupid People 


The following folk tales are believed to be accurate accounts of actual events 
that occurred in Ifaluk in historical times. Like the t#tinap these folk tales are 
known only to the chiefs, but for a quite different reason. Whereas there is no 
deliberate attempt to keep the knowledge of the titinap from the people so 
that, in a sense, the people’s unacquaintance with them is a function of their 
own lack of interest, the knowledge of these tales is deliberately withheld 
from the people. These tales are stories of Ifaluk persons who committed some 
very stupid act and, hence, the chiefs do not tell them to the people lest they 
be ashamed of the foolishness of their fellows. The chiefs, on the other hand, 
who regard themselves, and who are regarded by the people, as benevolent 
fathers feel compassion for the persons, whose foibles are recounted here. 


XII 


There was a severe typhoon that destroyed all the vegetation, so that there was no food 
for the people. The chiefs said, ‘‘Let all the people congregate in one house.” When they 
came they gave the people food, which they had kept and had not been destroyed by the 
typhoon. They then told the women, ‘‘Tonight, you will take baskets, and go to catch 
fish on the reef.’’ (in low tide.) That night it was very dark; there was no moon. The women 
went to fish. They placed stones at intervals on the reef, and placed coconut branches 
behind them. (This served as a kind of fish trap.) They fished until the first break of dawn 
and then they said, ‘‘Let us return.” When they came on shore, one woman said, ‘‘Let us 
all count the number of fish we have caught.’’ When they counted the fish, it was dis- 
covered that one woman had caught no fish, her basket being filled with sea weed. Her 
brother saw this and was chagrined. ‘‘Why didn’t you ask me? (How to fish) Now all the 
people will laugh at me.” He was very angry. The women went to the public meeting 
house to distribute the fish. But before going they each gave the luckless woman ten fish 
so that she would not be ashamed in the presence of all the people. The women brought the 
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fish to the chiefs, and they distributed them to the people. The husband of the woman 
who had not caught any fish was very ashamed. 


XIII 


Shortly after this same typhoon the chiefs said, ‘‘All the men are to catch fish tonight.” 
It was very dark, there was no moon. They made coconut leaf torches. In the afternoon 
before they went fishing, the men went to make coconut toddy. One man called to another 
on a tree: “I am going to sleep now. When the tide is low, you call me.” (and I’ll go fish- 
ing). Now a malevolent ghost (a/us) heard this conversation, and in the evening he went 
to the meeting house where this man was sleeping. He woke the man telling him that the 
tide was low so that it was time to go fishing. So they set out together. The man did not 
know that his companion was an alus, since it was very dark. The alus said, ‘‘I’ll hold the 
basket.”” So the man caught the fish in a hand-net, and then placed them into the basket 
held by the alus. But the alus would eat the fish, and in their place he would put seaweed 
in the basket. Finally the torch was consumed and they decided to return. At this time 
the man realized that he was in the company of an alus. He was frightened. When they 
came to the shore, he told the alus, ‘“You wait here for me, and prepare a fire to cook the 
fish. I want to find some coconuts, for I am very hungry now.” The man ran to a ripe 
coconut, that had been gnawed by a rat, and said: “‘If the alus calls me, you say ‘oooo.’ ”’ 
He turned to a tree and said, “If the alus calls me you say, ‘oooo.’ ’’ He ran and came to 
some faces. He said, ‘If the alus calls me, you say, ‘oooo.’ His foot will fall on you, and 
will stink, and he'll go into the ocean to wash. In the meantime I’ll go to the meeting 
house to call my people.” He went into the meeting house, closed the doorway with a 
coconut mat, and went to sleep. 

The alus followed him. He entered the meeting house and saw all the men sleeping, but 
he did not recognize his man. However, he noticed that one pair of feet were wet and 
realized that this was the man with whom he had been fishing. He seized the man, sleeping- 
mat and all, put him on his shoulder and made off with him. As he was walking he passed 
a tree with overhanging branches. The man’s hair was caught in the branches, and he was 
pulled into the tree. The alus kept walking, carrying the mat, not realizing that his man 
was gone. 

The man woke up in the tree. ‘(Oh the alus has come to catch me!” He returned to the 
meeting house and shouted, ‘‘Wake up, the alus has come to catch me.”’ They woke, and 
all waited for the reappearance of the alus. Some men prepared torches, some whistles, 
and some sticks. When the alus realized that his man had disappeared he returned to find 
him. When he came to the meeting house, some men blew their whistles, some lit their 
torches, and others beat their sticks on the ground. The alus was frightened and ran away. 
The man’s name was Taunetau. 


XIV 


One day a woman went to work in the taro patch, and she took her young son with her. 
As she dug for her taro she came to sea-water. While she was removing the dirt from the 
taro, a crab fell into the sea-water. She descended into the pit to reclaim the crab. But the 
water was like a whirlpool, and she was sucked into it and carried away by the current. 
The boy waited for his mother, but she did not return. She was carried by the current to 
the exposed reef that is northeast of Ifaluk. There she died and was seized by an alus of 
the ocean. The woman’s name was Zetelumelum. 


XV 


There were two sisters, each of whom had small sons. One afternoon the elder sister 
said to the younger, ‘Tomorrow, I am going to the taro patch to get some taro. You stay 
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here and work on this skirt and complete it.” The next morning the elder sister departed. 
The younger sister thought, ‘‘What do I do now?” for she did not know how to weave a 
skirt. She took the part that had already been started by her sister, put it under her arm, 
and walked through the village with it. She walked around all morning, and did not return 
to the house until noon. When her sister returned, she asked, “Have you finished the 
skirt?” “I am exhausted.” “Why, what did you do?” “I carried the skirt all around the 
village.” The elder sister looked, and saw that the skirt was the same as she had left it, 
She told her sister, ‘‘Don’t tell this to anyone, for they will laugh, and you will 
be ashamed.” She then went to the chiefs and told them what had happened, and asked 
them to keep it a secret. However, when she returned she told her husband, “My sister 
does not know how to make a skirt.”’ Her husband could not restrain himself, and he told 
the people. The woman was very ashamed.® 


XVI. The Nachai Sisters!¢ 


There were two sisters. They were each the mothers of infant sons, who could not yet 
walk. The elder sister was Nachailiavang, and the younger was Nachailiol. One day 
Nachailiol said to Nachailiavang, ‘‘I am going to the taro patch; you look after my baby.” 
“All right, I shall.” After her sister had gone, Nachailiavang washed the two babies, 
rubbed them with coconut oil, and painted them with some paint from Yap. The son of 
Nachailiol began to cry and she went to get him a lime. Now each boy had a lime tree, 
The tree of her son bore sour limes, but that of her sister’s son bore very sweet ones. She 
gave each a lime from his own tree. But her son cried because his lime was sour, and so 
she gave him a lime from the tree of her sister’s son. When Nachailiol returned, she counted 
the limes on the tree of her son, and saw that two were missing. She asked her sister, 
“Did you take a lime from my son’s tree?’”’ ‘Yes, for my son cried, as his limes are very 
sour.” Nachailiol was very angry at her elder sister for taking her son’s lime. 

One day shortly after this incident, Nachailiavang went to wash. There were two water 
holes, one belonged to her, and one to her sister. (These water holes are still used on the 
island of Falalap.) That day she washed in the water hole of her sister. Nachailiol passed 
by and saw a coconut shell with the meat scraped out (as it is when used by someone as 
soap) and she saw the hair of a person in the water. She said, ‘Who is washing in my 
water?”’ Nachailiavang answered, “It is I.” “‘“Why don’t you use your own? Is it filled 
with feces?” Nachailiol was very angry at her sister for using her water hole. She told her 
parents and they were angry too. When Nachailiavang returned her parents cut off her hair 
as a punishment. She was very ashamed, and very angry at her parents. That afternoon 
she weaved a skirt and cried all afternoon. When she finished the skirt, she removed it 
from the loom, and taking her son and coconut shell full of sand, she departed from the 
island. She walked on top of the ocean. After walking some distance she dropped some 
of her sand, thus forming the reef that is northeast of Ifaluk. But it was too close to Ifaluk, 
for she could hear the beating of the waves on the Ifaluk reef; so she went on. When she 
thought she had gone far enough she dropped some more sand and formed an island with 


* The chiefs laughed loudly at this one, particularly at the picture of the woman walking 
around with the skirt under her arm. They were also quick to point out, for my benefit, that 
this was long ago, and that such occurrences do not happen now. 

10 The last two tales, the Nachai Sisters, and the Rainbow were related by the chiefs at the 
same time that they told the stories of the foolish people. I am not certain whether they belong 
in this category, however. The Nachai Sisters could possibly be included, as one of the sisters, 
as will be apparent, was foolishly selfish. The Rainbow, too, has one foolish woman in it. The 
real nexus, however, between this and the other stories seems to be found in their accidental 
juxtaposition to the typhoon. Nevertheless, these tales are included here since they are related 
to the others in the minds of the chiefs. 
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trees. This is the island of Fayo (named by her, which is now a bird refuge). She settled 
down there with her son. One day her son began to cry. She asked, “Why are you crying?” 
“I want a model canoe.” And so his mother made him a model canoe. Every day he would 
sail this canoe, and when he tired he would return to his mother. One day as he was 
sailing the canoe, a wind drove it out into the sea. He ran after it (running on top of the 
waves), but could not reach it. A fish saw his difficulty, removed the sail, and the canoe 
stopped. The boy replaced the sail. Again the wind drove it ahead, and again he pursued 
it, until a fish removed the sail, so that he could catch it. This process continued until 
finally the canoe reached Ifaluk. The boy saw many boys sailing their model canoes along 
the shore and he joined them. Someone saw him and asked, “Whose boy is that? He is 
very ugly and very black.” But the others paid little attention to him. As the day wore on 
the boys began to return to their homes to eat, but he continued playing with his canoe. 
One of the boys informed the people that ‘There is one boy here who has sailed his canoe 
all day, and has not come on shore to eat.” The boy’s grandparents understood that it was 
their grandson and they went and invited him to their house to eat. When he finished 
eating they asked him, “Where have you come from? Where is your mother?” But he 
refused to tell them. He stayed with them and they fed him. But whenever they asked 
where he had come from, or where his mother was he refused to answer. Often, however, 
when he would see a stone, he would say, ‘Oh, that’s my stone.”’ Or he would see a tree 
and exclaim, ‘“That’s my mother’s.’ The grandparents then cried, ‘“‘That’s the son of 
our daughter.” 

A long time had elapsed and Nachailiavang was worried about her son. She went to 
find him. She saw him from afar, as she was walking on the waves. She raised her arm, 
and called to him. The boy saw her and said, ‘I’m going to my mother.” The people 
tried to hold him, but they did not succeed. He rejoined his mother and they returned to 
their island. The members of their family took canoes and chased them. The mother saw 
the canoes coming. She said to her sons (she had had two more babies while on the island), 
“One boy turn himself into a fish, one a bird, and one a crab, because I don’t want my 
family to see us,” for she was still angry at her parents for cutting her hair. They obeyed 
her instructions. She then capsized the island. (And so the story ends. When asked what 
became of the woman and her children, the chief pleaded ignorance.) 


XVII. The Rainbow" 


After the typhoon (of the previous tales) the people all assembled in the meeting house 
where they slept. They would find food during the day, and the chiefs would distribute 
the food. During this period a drift tree floated on to the island. 

One day the men went to get their coconuts and discovered that there were none left. 
They returned and told the chiefs. ‘‘Some one has stolen our coconuts.”’ The chiefs as- 
sembled all the people and asked who had stolen the coconuts, but no one had. The chiefs 
ordered some men to stand watch during the night in order to discover the culprit. The 
men stood watch, and in the night they saw a man come out of the drift-tree. He stole 
some coconuts, and then returned to his tree, where he ate them. The next morning the 
men came to the chiefs. ‘‘There is an alus inside that tree.”’ “Why?” ‘We saw him steal 
some coconuts, return to the tree, and eat.” “Really?” “Yes.” “Throw the tree into the 
ocean.” And so the men threw the tree into the ocean, near the path that the women used 
to take on their way to their daily bath. 

Now every day, a certain woman would take her baby son to the ocean to bathe him. 
Her name was Meri, and her son’s name was Siro. She would carry her son in a gilé (a 
small pandanus mat in which babies are wrapped) and when she came to the ocean she 


1 According to native view, the rainbow causes storms. The following is an account of its 
origin. 
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would lay the gili on the tree that the men had cast away. One day, having finished bath. 
ing her son, she went to this tree to take the gi, which she had placed there. As she was 
about to lift it, a man—lIllepanigi—stepped from the tree. (He was really the alus). He 
said to Meri, “Give me that baby.” “Why?” “It is my son.” “Your son! It is my son,” 
“No, he is mine. For every day you place his gi/i on my tree, and every day you stand on 
t with your sandy feet. I shall take the boy in compensation.” “All right, you may have 
him.” So Illepanigi returned to the house of Meri and took her as his wife. Illepanigi made 
a pit, and covered it with a mat. In this pit were many fish. And this pit was his private 
lagoon. Whenever he wanted fish, he had only to lift his mat. 

The years went by. Siro grew older, and Meri bore another son Gwolux. When both 
boys were grown boys, the chiefs ordered all the people to make fish traps. But Illepanigi 
made none, for when he wanted fish, he had only to lift his mat. The people were puzzled, 
“Why doesn’t Illepanigi make a fish trap? Where will he get his fish, if he makes no trap?” 

The two brothers heard this talk of the people and returned to inform their father, 
When Illepanigi heard this, he told Siro to bring him some wood, and when Siro brought 
him the wood he made a very large fish trap. (The traps the other men made were placed 
under the water. The kind Illepanigi made floated on the surface.) 

Siro and Gwolux returned to the people and asked for a canoe. “‘Why?” “We want to 
go fishing.” ‘We can’t give you a canoe; you are ignorant boys.” 

So the boys went to one of the chiefs, and asked him for the use of a canoe. He consented. 
They took the canoe, and went fishing, accompanied by the chief’s son. 

As they paddled into the lagoon, they saw some drift log. They paddled to it, and when 
they arrived, Siro sang an incantation over it. He then asked Gwolux to hand him the 
trap, which he placed on the surface of the water. On shore the men saw him, and they all 
laughed heartily. ‘“What a boy! All men place their traps underneath the water, and he 
puts his on the surface.” In a short time, Siro told the other boys to lift up the trap. When 
they lifted it into the canoe, they saw that it was completely filled with fish. When they 
returned to shore, the chief’s son went to call his father. The latter asked him: ‘‘Did you 
catch any fish?” “Many, many. Come and see for yourself.” The chief went to see, and 
was amazed at the number of fish they had caught. The chief ordered the people to come 
to the beach and he told the boys to bring the canoe on shore. When they brought it 
ashore, Siro took only ten fish, called Gwolux, and they returned home, taking their fish 
trap with them. The chief called out to them. ‘‘Where are you going?” ‘‘To our parents.” 
“Well, come back, and take some more fish.”’ ‘‘No we have enough. You can distribute 
the fish among the people.” 

When they returned home, Illepanigi asked, ‘‘Did you catch fish?’ ‘‘Yes.” “You 
remembered my instructions?” ‘‘Yes.” 

Illepanigi had told Meri when he had first made his private lagoon that ‘‘When I leave 
the house, be sure not to lift up that mat.”’ One day when IIlepanigi had gone to the canoe 
house to make rope, Meri lifted the mat to see what was underneath. ‘My, how many 
fish my husband has,” she exclaimed. But she immediately became ill. 

When Illepanigi returned from the canoe house, he discovered that his wife was ill. 
“So you lifted my mat.” “No, I didn’t.” “But you obviously did. That’s why you are sick. 
Now call my sons.” 

When the boys came, he taught them everything he knew. He then said, “‘Now I must 
go.” “No, don’t go.” “Yes, I must. But you can see me, I will remain in the rainbow.” 
And so he now lives in the rainbow, and causes rainstorms. 


Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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FIGMILL 


By W1Lu1AM W. HEIstT 


Mediaeval Game in Use Today,’’' an account of the game variously 

known in English as merels, mills, and nine men’s morris, in French as 
marelle, and in German as Miihle. Mr. Stephens’ point was that this game was 
still played on German steamship lines, where he had encountered it. He 
described three forms of the game, played with different layouts of the board: 
the earliest, with a single square cut through the center by a horizontal and a 
vertical line connecting the opposite sides and two diagonals connecting the 
opposite corners; a transitional form used in the fourteenth century, consisting 
of three concentric squares with the corresponding sides and angles connected; 
and the modern form, which is the one he had encountered, and which is the 
same as the transitional form except that it lacks the diagonal lines connecting 
the corresponding corners of the three squares. 

I am not quite sure whether Mr Stephens meant to imply that the game 
survived only on German steamship lines, as he seemed to do, but he gave a 
number of references to recent books on games, some of which undoubtedly 
indicate that this one is still played outside of Germany and its ships, as is 
certainly the fact. Directions for playing it, with diagrams of the board, 
occur, for instance, in Games and Game Boards,? a work that was probably 
being written at about the time when Mr. Stephens was writing his article; 
in Games for Quiet Hours and Small Spaces, which appeared a year later than 
his article; in E. O. Harbin’s The Fun Encyclopedia,‘ which appeared three 
years later; and in Arthur H. Lawson’s Homemade Games,’ published three 
years before the article. 

I can, moreover, speak positively for the fact that this game, under the name 
of figmill, was played in the village of Clarence, in Erie County, New York, as 
recently as 1938, and presumably still is. It was generally played on homemade 
boards—often the reverse side of a homemade checker board—but a combina- 
tion game board made by the Carrom-Archarena Company (now Carrom 
Industries, Inc.), Ludington, Michigan, had markings that could be used for 
the game. Whether that was what the manufacturer intended them for it was 
hard to tell, since the markings we used consisted of alternating circles and 


Sus YEARS AGO George R. Stephens published, under the title ‘‘A 


1 Speculum, 12 (1937), 264-267. 

2 Chicago: Recreation Division of the Chicago Park District, 1937, pp. 19-20. 
3 New York: National Recreation Association, Inc., 1938: 6th ed., 1945, p. 26. 
4 New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940, pp. 66-67, 

5 Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1934, pp. 215-218. 
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diamonds connected by various ornamental lines, not obviously intended as 
playing spaces for this game, though they were functional in other games played 
on the board. 

There are two details worthy of remark about the game as I knew it. In the 
first place, the game we played was that which Mr. Stephens describes as the 
transitional form of the fourteenth century. Since it was played in western 
New York in the twentieth century, it is obviously not quite so transitional 
as Mr. Stephens believes. Furthermore, the “transitional” form of the game 
was played in England at least into the nineteenth century, to judge by the 
statement of Henry Ernest Dudeney in his Amusements in Mathematics, 
Dudeney gives a copy of the ‘“‘transitional” board but says: ‘Sometimes the 
diagonal lines are omitted, but this evidently was not intended to affect the 
play: it simply meant that the angles alone were thought sufficient to indicate 
the points.” 

Of the four books I cited at the beginning of this article, the two anonymous 
works, Games and Game Boards and Games for Quiet Hours and Small Spaces, 
give diagrams of the “‘modern”’ board, and the latter states positively that 
“A mill must run horizontally or vertically on a line. It cannot lie diagonally.” 
Lawson, however, shows the “‘transitional’’ board, and his rules do not appear 
to proscribe play on the diagonal; while Harbin gives a diagram with the 
diagonal lines but says: ‘‘Usually the corner line is eliminated so that a player 
cannot score three-in-a-row by getting three concentric corners.” 

In French, marelle is the name for two different families of games, the one 
under consideration and the kind we call “hopscotch.”” The Nouveau Larousse 
Universel gives five diagrams illustrating marelle, three of which are for forms 
of hopscotch. The other two diagrams illustrate Stephens’ “early” and ‘“‘transi- 
tional” forms of our game, but with no indication that either of them is 
obsolete.® 

Actually, the difference between the ‘‘transitional’”’ and the ‘‘modern”’ form 
of the game is slight: the ‘‘transitional’’ layout permits lines of three men to be 
formed in twenty different ways instead of the sixteen ways of the “‘modern” 
game, and it considerably facilitates movement of the men after all have been 
placed on the board. In particular, it makes it easy to form what we called 
“double mills’ (arrangements of five men so that one of them can be shifted 
back and forth to close a line of three at every move; called ‘‘open mills’’ by 
Stephens, p. 267, and illustrated in his Fig. 4)—almost too easy, since it 


6 Such recent game boards made by this company as I have seen lack these markings. I have 
inquired of the company concerning the game, and Mr. William J. Mueckler, Vice President, 
informs me that a search of their records failed to turn up any information about it; nor does 
anybody now active in the company know the game. Mr. Mueckler sent me some catalog 
sheets illustrating boards of the approximate vintage of the one I knew, made about thirty-five 
or forty years ago, and I have been able to identify the one we used. We played figmill on the 
carrom side of the No. 1 Archarena board. 

7London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, n.d. (1917?—date of 
preface), pp. 58-59. 

8 Paris: Librarie Larousse, 1949, s.v. marelle. 
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becomes almost impossible to defend against the ‘‘double mill,” so that the 
inherent advantage of the first player is enormously increased. 

If the evidence of the Nouveau Larousse Universel is that even the earliest 
and simplest form of the game is still in use, what has happened seems to be 
that progressive refinements and complications have been introduced, but that 
later forms of the game have never wholly ousted the earlier forms. And whether 
or not this is true for the earliest form, it is certainly true of the ‘‘transitional”’ 
game. 

The other thing peculiar to our game was the name figmill. I have not found 
this word recorded anywhere, nor have I heard it except in Clarence. Dudeney 
gives a number of variant names for the game, including (for English) nine- 
peg-morris (from John Clare’s The Shepherd Boy, cited also by Stephens), 
Meg Merrylegs, Peg Meryll, Nine Peg o’Merryal, Nine-Pin Miracle, Merry 
Peg, and Merry Hole.® Aside from Clare’s name for it, these are all obvious 
variants of the familiar name merel or merels, which is borrowed from the 
French, with or without the addition of peg or pin (from forms of the game in 
which the playing pieces are pegs stuck into holes) and the number nine. 
It almost seems as though Meg Merrilies, too, has found her way into one of 
them, rather implausibly. 

Since Mr. Stephens had indicated that the game seems in recent times to 
be peculiarly German, and since Clarence is a community very largely of 
German stock, I at first thought the word might be Anglicized German rather 
than English. No possible German original of the word seems to be recorded, 
however, nor have I been able to construct a plausible German etymology. 

If we assume that the name is English, on the other hand, at least two 
possible etymologies, not necessarily excluding each other, suggest themselves. 
First, the possibility that figmill stands for pegmill is suggested by the many 
variants of the name with the word peg. If the habit of playing the game with 
pegs was given up and the use of checker men or similar counters adopted, the 
now meaningless peg might well be changed to something else, as seems to have 
happened to bring about the form Meg Merrylegs. But why fig? The suggestion 
of the fruit, which is the only thing fig has meant in recent standard English, 
would be at least as bizarre as that of peg itself. The second etymology that 
suggests itself offers a convincing meaning in the obsolete word fig, ‘‘to move 
briskly and restlessly; to jog to and fro,’”!° which exactly describes the motion 
of a playing piece when a ‘“‘mill’’ has been made. And I think it likely that this 
is the correct etymology, whether it replaces an older pegmill or not. 

If so, this suggests that the game came into Clarence with some of its 
English-speaking settlers rather than with the generally more recent Germans. 
And since, so far as I know, most of these settlers came from eastern and central 
New York or from New England, there ought to be other places, east of Clarence, 
where both the game and the name are known. It seems unlikely that an old- 


* P. 58. The spelling and capitalization are Dudeney’s. 
1 NED, s.v. Fig. v*. 
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fashioned form of an old-fashioned game, equipped with an archaic name 
should survive exclusively in a village first settled in the nineteenth century 
and never even slightly isolated. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


” U.S. Route 5, following a highway nearly as old as the village, runs through it, as does the 
West Shore Railroad, which used to provide regular passenger service. Clarence is only a 
few miles south of the Erie Canal, and two roads have connected it with Lockport, on the canal 
since the days before the railroad. The village was originally something of a local center, ond 
has rather lost than gained in this respect. 
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GREEK PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


By Dorortny D. LEE 


of traditional fears, told by Greeks of the Greater Boston area. All 
except informant C had taken on American culture, in its externals, to 
a large degree. Only B and C, both women, ever recounted Greek traditional 
material to their children; B, the wife of a professional man, and a high school 


Te FOLLOWING ACCOUNTS DEAL with personal interpretations 


graduate herself, told such tales to her daughter only as entertaining fiction, 
not to be believed as true. The Arcadians, D, E, F, and G, all men, never 
spoke of ‘‘these things” to their children; they said that they had left “such 
superstitions’ behind when they left their villages. 


All the accounts were recorded in Greek; B used a large number of English 


words, however, and even whole sentences. 


Dracos 


Informant A 


Dracos is some wild beast who eats people, as is told in the fairy tale, too; like a monster, 


one who seizes people and tears them apart and eats them. When we were small we were 
afraid of him. They would frighten us with the Dracos. He lived on the mountain, and 
from there he would come. When I was climbing the stairs at home, Dracos would always 
pull me, my dress, my legs, with big black nails and fingers; and I would shriek; right after 
my grandmother told us fairy tales. 


Informant B* 


He is a big black person, not a Negro but very dark, you know, somehow wild, wild 


eyes, somehow close to the beasts, a wildman, the cave man that we see in pictures. 
That’s how I described him to Philitsa (her daughter, born in this country). 


Dracos lives in caves, but in the fairy tales he lives in palaces. As a child, I believed 


in these things entirely; I believed that somewhere in a cave there was a Dracos; but 
nobody told me true experiences of the Dracos. 


Baboulas 


Informant A 


They used to frighten us with Baboulas. He was something like the Blackman. Once 


a mother went down to talk to an acquaintance. And she frightened her child saying that 
Baboulas would come to keep her quiet. And she hung up a heavy felt coat upside down. 
When she returned she found her baby dead of fright. 


*B is A’s daughter. She came to this country with her mother in her teens, from Lesbos. 
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Informant B 


I was told, ““Baboulas will eat you.” I have no clear picture of baboulas in my mind, 
because that is how I pictured him—without a face, just something black and wild, 
A black thing. I thought he’d come and scare me. 


Spanoi** 
Informant A 


The spanoi are considered incapable, lazy; they are not respected. When men have no 
beard or moustache, we call them spanoi. The world despises them. He is not respected 
even as a woman. 


Informant B 


These also I feared. They said that the spanoi were bad people; our elders called them 
vicious. Perhaps not directly to me. Of course the spanos has no hair at all—I think he 
is supposed to have hair on his head, and in fact I now know many spanoi who do have 
hair, but that is the way I imagined them—and they are without moustache and without 
beard. The basic thing is that they are not like men, they are like women. I don’t think ] 
saw one in the village. They told fairy tales about spanoi, but no true stories. Perhaps it 
is from the fairy tales that I got this idea that they do harm. 


Vaskania 


(Vaskania comes through praise and overt appreciation, through voicing 
someone else’s good fortune. It is similar, in general, to the evil eye, and the 
power to lay a vaskania is related by the Greeks to a particular kind of eyes. 
If someone voices any remark about a child which implies approval, the mother 

99, 66 


will say ‘‘Garlic,” or ‘‘Ftou, na mi vaskathi’’: “‘spit, that the vaskania may not 
fall on him.’’) 


Informant A 


Where will you begin and where will you end. The vaskanies are many. To tell you 
the truth, I never had a vaskania laid on me. It seems I didn’t believe in them. Once | 
was a teacher, and I was boarding in a rich house. The mistress had nine daughters, and 
last of all she gave birth to a boy. Very handsome and healthy. But one day a woman went 
by and she patted it and said, ‘‘May no vaskania fall on him, you have finally managed to 
produce a boy.” So then at night, the boy burns with fever. The maid that took care of 
the boy says, ‘“‘Mistress Despoinio went by and laid a vaskania on the boy.” The mother 
believed this, though the father did not. So the priest came, and she says to him, ‘‘Des- 
poinio saw him and laid a vaskania on him; you should send for her at once.”’ But the 
grandmother says, ‘‘Don’t get her, and don’t say anything to her. But some one had better 
go and cut off a piece from the hem of her dress, and another piece from her threshold. 
Then they should bring them here, and then call Despoinio and ask her to burn them in 
the incense burner; only she should not know they are her own.” So they sent for the 
woman. I see her now. She says, ‘‘Do you think by any chance that I laid a vaskania on 
him? I love the boy.”’ So she burned the incense and she left, and in the morning the boy 
was still as sick. Afterward they brought a doctor and he gave the boy a cathartic, and it 
turned out that he had eaten a pear that had a worm. 


**Plural of Spanos. 
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Blackman 


Informant A 
I don’t remember having seen a real Negro. What we called the Blackman is like a 
monster, eating people, snatching babies. Something like the Baboulas. 


Wolf 
Informant A 
They used to say to the children, ‘The wolf will get you.” But there were no wolves in 
Lesbos. 


Stringla 

Informant A 

As for the stringla, that is also a figment of the imagination. This witch that they have 
on pictures at Hallowe'en, with a broom, seems to me like a Stringla. A wild woman and 
bad, one to catch hold of you and strangle you. We would always say, “A stringla is 
coming to strangle us,”’ and we would run. Both by day and by night. When a woman was 
bad, we would say, ‘‘She is like a stringla.” Like magisses (magic-workers). People would 
say that their eyes were open wide. 


Bad luck 

Informant B 

I was apprenticed to a dressmaker. At one time, she made a dress for a dead girl. That 
is, she was sewing a dress for the sister, and her sister died, so someone said, ‘Finish the 
dress quickly, we’ll put it on the dead girl.” So we all worked on it and then we had to 
put all our needles, all our thimbles, the scissors, the spools of thread, the pins, everything 
we used, with the dress, so as not to use it on another dress, that it might not bring bad 
luck. 


Unlucky days 
Informant B 
On Thursday you must not cut a dress. It falls heavy on you, that is, you don’t enjoy 
it. Because of the name for Thursday—Pefti: falls. 
Saturday you must not cut a dress because it will become a shroud. Savvato: savana 
(shroud). 


On Wednesday and on Friday your nails do not trim. 


If you want to prosper, do not comb your hair on Sunday. 


As for Tuesday, even now I fear it. I don’t want to start anything. When I was little, 
they said one must never start anything on Tuesday, never meet a new person on Tuesday, 
especially never cut a dress on Tuesday. 

The day of the curse, called it those who knew the writings, because on Tuesday came 
the fall of Constantinople. This I don’t want to tell you because I know that you won’t 
believe it, but last year, when Filitsa went to school for the first time, it was on a Tuesday; 
and last year she broke her arm, she had the grippe, forty days she was absent from school. 
I don’t believe this, but I fear it just the same. 
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Stoicheio, or Phantasma 
Informant A 


They would see the stoicheio in different forms. They would see a stoicheio snake. 
In Lesbos, people work in the olive groves. Well, forty days after a birth, the new mother 
must not go out, and must see no one but relatives and relatives-in-law. Well, one woman, 
either because she did not put stock by these, or because of necessity, went to the olive 
groves. She had a grove and went to pick olives. She stayed late in the evening, after 
sunset, and on her way, a stoicheio snake went and tangled itself about her legs. So near 
that place there was a well. The woman was frightened, and the stoicheio dragged her into 
the well, and she was drowned. Like a fairy tale. 

But this actually happened say my mother, my grandmother. Now I say, ‘Was the 
snake a stoicheio? Or did she stumble and fall?” 


They say that there are houses haunted by stoicheia. I know many. Children are 
afraid to go by neighborhoods where there are stoicheia. They don’t know what a stoicheio 
is, but they fear it. I know a house where no family ever managed to live; some would 
fall ill, some would die, some would become crippled. There is a house which I knew very 
well in the middle of Mitylene, near the girl’s school. Since no one could ever live in it, 
they tore it down, even the foundations. They had the priest sanctify the ground, they 
put in new foundations, they built a house, other people went to live there, but it was the 
same as before. For years now this house remains a ruin. The stoicheio lives in it, and 
don’t turn and look at it. 


Informant B 


I call it phantasma. Behind our school was a ruined church and the girls I played with 
said that they had seen a hand and arm up to the elbow, with an ikon-lamp hanging from 
the arm and the little finger beckoning. At twilight. The sixth grade room looked upon the 
churchyard. One day a girl there shouted, ‘‘Phantasma,”’ and there was a general stampede 
through the rooms. Before school started again, they had to bring the priest to sanctify 
the ground. 

They said the phantasma takes the form of a goat. It was believed that if you saw a 
goat at night—I don’t mean in your dream—it was a phantasma. Tak-tak, when I 
heard the sound at night I knew that the goat was passing by, that is the devil, and I 
would suffer much. The older people would talk of these things among themselves, and 
I would hear them. All the women had seen the goat and they were sure of it; and if they 
did not see it, they heard it, and they would start exchanging anecdotes, when they sent 
the children to bed. It would be mostly women who talked of these things. 

I used to dream of the goat; either she chased me or I chased her; and other dreams. 
Until recently, when I was psychoanalysed, and I got rid of those dreams. 


Informant C* 


A stoicheio snake would appear, with horns; as a matter of fact, one of the horns was 
luminous, they say. His horn, they say, is panzichir, the most expensive of poisons. When 
you hear this snake roar, you die within forty days. We had a place, they called it Amala. 
There many people would see the strong light far off. Whoever sees the snake should 
throw a piece of cloth on his poisonous horn, that which is luminous, and a little poison 
will stick on it, and he can sell it. 

There was a place toward Molyvi, and they say there was much money in there, in a 


*Informant C comes from Lesbos. 
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cave. And no one could go there to take any, because it was haunted. Ashes were thrown 
there, and the stoicheio came out; it was a goat. 


Informant D 

From another village uphill from ours, about fifteen men were on their way coming 
one night. They were going to a town to shop. And up there they found a donkey. Says 
one, “Look at him,” he says, “‘let’s take him to Tripolis.” Well, when they were about to 
go past a certain place, he put his head down and would go no further. They beat him, 
they goaded him, he would not go. So they realized he was not a good donkey, he was this 
grt of thing, and they left him and went away. That one disappeared as soon as they 


left him. 


Informant E** 

As I was going one morning, sitting on a horse, something like a rabbit appeared to me. 
I did not suspect that it was a phantasma. Afterwards, that thing came and got entangled 
about the legs of the horse. So I said: 


“Saint Barbara 
Saint Constantine, 
My Holiest of Women, my Lady! 
Go away from me!” 


These three words I said, and it went away. 


Informant F** 

When I was a boy of about seventeen I had gone hunting about midnight, and on the 
way a back a little white dog appeared in front of me. And he would keep jumping up 
on me. I was about to strike him, but I was afraid, because I had heard many things, you 
understand. So I pick up a stone to throw at him, to make him go, but suddenly the dog 
disappears. And there were no trees where he could have hidden. In five minutes he ap- 
peared again, and he followed me for about twenty minutes. Then he disappeared. But 
don’t forget that when a man has a rifle on his shoulder, they do not really harm him. 


Informant G** 


When I went to the homeland recently, I was told the following: They say that there 
on the public highway outside Tripolis, an old woman comes out. She would come out by 
day, even, not only by night; and she would throw stones at some, others she would 
frighten. There was a man who travelled regularly that way to Gortynia with his carriage. 
One day the old woman came out and started to throw stones at him and at the horse. 
And the horse took fright; and carriage, horse, himself, all fell down the cliff and were 
killed. 

Later, the same thing happened to another. At Eastertime, all boys who are away 
working, set out for home. A certain boy set out to go to his village. And his bad luck 
would have him pass by this place where the old woman comes out. It was night. When 
he reached the place, he saw a rope following him. The boy was frightened, but he ran 
and came to an inn. And he says to the innkeeper, ‘You uncle,” he says to him, ‘‘While 
I was on my way here, a rope was coming after me.” The old man says to him, ‘““My 
child,” he says, “Spend the night here.” But the boy did not give him heed, because he 


**]nformants D, E, F, G are from the Arcadian region. 
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wanted to go the village so as to go to church in the morning. And he continued on his 
way. After a few minutes, the same rope followed him again. The boy reached his home 





but at once he fell ill. And on this same day, his home was full of sorrow instead of joy. 
The boy was dead. an 
And after this the priests of Tripolis got together and they performed a liturgy for ha 
exorcism, on the spot where the old woman used to come out. The bishop went too. And by 
now when I went by the spot, instead of seeing the old woman, I saw a big cross. cu 
This happened during the last fifteen or twenty years. As it turns out, the boy who died nif 
was a relative of my wife's. e 
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The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1951 is open to bona fide 

students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American universities at any t 


time during the calendar year. The first prize of $125 will be awarded to the stu- 
dent presenting the best treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable 
form, and submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize is $75, and 
the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are 
eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a lelter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, together with a 
listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, 
etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality ( 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the American , 
Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is in- | 
cluded. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor Samuel P. Bayard, 
chairman of the committee selected to judge the contest, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or before January 15, 1952. 
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Many American towns and cities have celebrated “‘old-home week,” “frontier days,’’ 
and “pioneer parades,” but, in spite of their nostalgic atmosphere, most of these events 
have not been true folk festivals. By the term “‘folk festival’ we mean broad participation 
by a large share of the people in events which spring naturally from their historic and 
cultural heritages, and which serve to awaken in them a new understanding of the sig- 
nificance of their traditions, even to show them that they have traditions. In the end the 
community may find, in their common pride of ancestry and achievement, a new unity. 

Such a true folk festival spirit has caught up the City of Detroit in its 250th year. 
Founded in 1701 by the French, conquered by the British, and finally yielded to the 
Americans; inhabited by voyageurs, ‘‘couriers de bois,” soldiers, sailors, lumberjacks, 
master mechanics, inventors; built by the people of sixty nationalities, Detroit through 
its history and growth provided ample materials for pageantry. 

But its too rapid growth from a quiet village of deeply rooted art and musical back- 
grounds into a raw industrial center with a teeming population come to make quick 
money seemed to destroy, or at least submerge, the basic cultural patterns, and with them 
civic pride withered. 

The 250th Birthday Festival presented a rare opportunity for vast pomp and pageantry, 
but these were minimized for the first half of the year while sound foundations in local 
history, folk biography, folklore and folk arts were laid. By mid-year, every citizen and 
child could have heard on platform and radio, read in specially written books and pamph- 
lets, seen in pictures, television programs, exhibits in museums, schools, halls, and clubs 
the remarkable record of the city’s history and growth. Thousands upon thousands looked 
and listened, but even more important—thousands upon thousands participated. Thus 
the true festival spirit was born and grew. 

For the native-born and older residents, there was a stirring of memory; for the newer 
comers there was a stirring of affection and understanding for the true quality of the 
city. It has been said recently that ‘for the American . . . time past has rarely extended 
downward into a wealth of accumulated experience on the ground where he stood; it has 
stretched laterally backward across the land, or across the sea to the homeland.” In the 
case of this great Festival the reach was both downward and lateral. For the folklorist, 
the heart of the events would have been the two Nationality Festivals, July 25th and 
27th, produced with the cooperation of the International Institute. Combining the talents 
of about 700 participants from thirty-seven nationalities, the two evenings of music, song, 
and dance served to show the multiplicity of our heritages that are woven into a tough 
web of unity. Audiences of 18,000 and 23,000, respectively, watched the two-hour per- 
formances out under the stars on historic Belle Isle. But most important of all was what 
went on in the unseen drama, invisible to the eye, but tangible none the less. Here was 
no rural village reliving its past in archaic similitude; here were the workers, the students, 
the housewives, the children, the musicians, the artists saying ‘‘This is our present; it is 
made up of our many pasts, truly; but this is us, the people. This is how we play, sing, 
and dance. There is nothing synthetic here. This is our life.’ The script was aptly called 
“Detroit Folk,”’ for that was exactly what it dealt with. 

There was a vast five-hour parade with historic, beautifully executed floats; there were 
great sports events; there were many speeches, countless visitors including the Secretary 
of State and the President. But the heart of everything was the people who lived and 
worked in the City, and who, at last, came to find that there were deep roots that, given a 
chance, could grow and spread into mighty bonds. A true folk feeling has been revealed; 
it is to be hoped that it will be nourished and cultivated.—t.c.J. 
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LEADBELLY’s “FRANKIE AND ALBERT” :—Since part of Leadbelly’s charm was in his 
pattern of spoken narration and exposition running through a song, I think his admirers 
will be interested in the following version of ‘Frankie and Albert.” It is an excellent ex. 
ample of Leadbelly’s technique. 

It was at a party at my home in Salt Lake City in December, 1946, that he recorded 
this and several other songs for me. Some of his remarks during the song (indicated in 
parentheses here) are directed at the other guests whom he drew into the refrain. The 
natural rhythm of his speech is noticeable as also is the spontaneous rhyme. I have 
italicized the words which he improvised with conscious emphasis as rhyme—bed and 
head; cat, gone, that, and forty-one, for example. 

He never achieved good articulation, and some of his phrases are difficult to pick up 


o., & 


from the recording. One line is indistinguishable following old Mrs. Johnson’s ‘‘screaming.” 








“Frankie and Albert”’ 


Sings: Frankie was a woman 
Everybody know 
Paid one hundred dollars 
To buy ’er man a suit of clothes. 
[He] was her man 
*Cause he done her wrong. 
He was her man 
*Cause he done her wrong. 


Speaks: Frankie, you know what she did? Worked in white folks’ kitchen, wearin’ 
that white apron. Ol’ Albert, toted a smokin’ forty-one. You know what he 
did? He was so low he couldn’t even look at a snake. The woman was payin’ 
his bills and everything. Come home one night, and hit the bed. Pulled the 
covers up—he went to bed, but he didn’t kiver up his head. Frankie had on her 
white-folks’ apron, and she walked back. Said, ‘‘Listen, daddy, I’ll be right 
back.’’ But he had a smokin’ forty-one under his pillow, but she didn’t take 
that. But she went out and come right back, and when she got back that 
cat was gone. You know that! But he left the forty-one. Here what happened: 


Sings: Frankie went out walkin’ 
Did not go for fun 
Had in her apron 
Albert’s smokin’ forty-one. 
“Gonna kill my man 
"Cause he done me wrong. 
Gonna kill my man 
’Cause he done me wrong.” 


Speaks: Went to a bar and grill. Didn’t get money. But with money or no money, 
Frankie had credit, where Albert didn’t have nothin’ but that woman. (Hit 
it, now. Don’t forgit it.) He had too many women, and none of ‘em wasn't 
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doin’ no good. But Frankie was doin’ all the good. But she didn’t want him in 
that neighborhood. She walked in and told that white man—I’ll tell you bout 
people down South (and this’s really true!)—white man—you don’t want him 
to tell nothin’ don’t tell him nothin’. Cause if you tell him don’t do it, he’s 
shore goin’ to do it, ‘cause he think it’s right. It go like this: 


Frankie was thinkin’ on killin’. 

Ordered a bottle of beer. 
“‘Ever-lovin’ bartender, 

Has my lovin’ man been here? 

He’s my man 

’Cause he done me wrong. 

He’s my man 

*Cause he done me wrong.” 


He told her—here’s what he said—(If you don’t want a white man to tell 
nothin’, don’t tell him nothin’, ’cause he’ll tell the truth, ‘cause he’s right.) 
But anyhow— 
“T ain’t gonna tell you no story. 

I ain’t gonna tell you no lie. 

Albert left here a hour ago 

With a woman named Nellie Spry. 

He’s your man 

’Cause he’s done you wrong.” 


She knows exactly where to find the rascal. She went over in town. Tipped 
by the house. She tipped by the first window glass. The shade wasn’t down. 
And he was sittin’ in that woman’s lap—not that she was in his lap, but he 
was sittin’ in her lap. And he was kissin’ her—you know! It was bad, too. She 
didn’t like that. Frankie walked by. Then she walked back. She had to buy 
bullets for that smokin’ forty-one. 


Frankie went by her house, 

Didn’t give them long. 

Looked through that window glass, 

Albert sittin’ in that woman’s arms. 
“He’s my man 

’Cause he done me wrong.” 


She pulled back and shot four or five bullets out of that smokin’ forty-one. 


Frankie, she shot Albert. 
Fell upon his knee. 
“Oh Lordy! Policeman, 
Don’t let that woman kill me. 
I’m her man 
And I done her wrong.” 
She shot him again, ’cause the dog—he was wrong! 
Frankie, she shot Albert. 
Fell over in a knot. 
Then come old Mrs. Johnson— 


“‘See where you son is shot. 
I’m you son—and the only one.” 
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Here come Mrs. Johnson—old lady about eighty years old. White hair. Police. 
man saw her come. Wanted to make her feel good. Here what he said: 


“‘Rubber-tired hearse, 
Rubber-tired hack. 
Take you out to the graveyard 
And bring you mother back.” 
He was her son— 
And the only one. 


Mrs. Johnson come and looked down. 


“My son! (Speaks: Hit this!) 

My son— 

My son— 

My son! (Speaks: Come with me—everybody!) 
My son! (Speaks: Sing it!) 

My son— 

My son— 

My son— (Speaks: Come in way over here!) 
My son— 

My son— 

My son— 

My son!” 


The only child she had in the world. That’s the reason she was so sad. Anyhow— 
take it: 


Takin’ Albert out to the graveyard. 

Went to let him down. 

Mrs. Johnson was screaming: 

arene ee 

Killed my son 

And the only one. 

Killed my son— (Speaks: Come with me!) 
Killed my son— 

Killed my son— (Speaks: Come with me! Don’t come behind me!) 
Killed my son— (Speaks: Come on!) 
Killed my son— 

Killed my son— 

Killed my son— 

Killed my son—”’ (Speaks: Break it up, now!) 
Takin’ Albert to the graveyard, 

Went to let him down. 

Mrs. Johnson was screamin’ 

se er 

Killed my son, 

And the only one— (Speaks: “Only one—’’) 
Only one— 

Only one— 

Only one— 
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Only one— (Speaks: Do it again!) 
Only one— 

Only one— 

Only one— 

Only one— (Speaks: Lay out!) 


Chords on guttar. 

Sings: Only one— 
Only one— 
Only one— 
Only one! 


Chords on guitar. 

The fact that the recording was made on a wire recorder and later transcribed on a 
disc and the fact that Leadbelly found it impossible to stay ‘fon mike” made it a rather 
poor recording artistically, but as an example of skill in narrative interpolation, I think 
it is significant. 

Chico State College, Hector LEE 
Chico, California 


A FircHBuRG GHost-CHAIR :—When a few years ago a wrecking company in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, was leveling to the ground the once stately Colonial home of the Morrey 
family, workmen discovered a small recess three-quarters of the way up the chimney, a 
recess so skillfully partitioned off from the flue that its presence was not known to the 
occupants of the house. In this small bricked-in cloister was fastened a maple Windsor 
chair, differing from most of the broad-bottomed, sturdy-legged type by having a seat 
not over a foot square and unusually long legs. The purpose for having placed this chair 
in such a retired spot, almost inaccessible from the hearth below and permitting easy 
visitation only by way of the chimney-top, was to allow the calling ghost to rest his wraith- 
like form before continuing his descent down the sooty flue to the ash-covered fireplace. 
Dulled, perhaps, by a sense of peaceful security, the weary spirit, it was hoped, would 
drowse until, awakened by the crowing of the cock, he was forced to flee hurriedly back 
to his habitat without having first made his unwanted presence known to the members of 
the family. 


San Diego State College, GEORGE L. PHILLIPS 
San Diego, California 


SoME ForMS OF A PROVERBIAL RHYME:—In a casual conversation at the meat counter 
of a store in Delaware, Ohio, in 1947, an elderly man who was waiting for his turn recited 
this rhyme: 

When you buy meat, you buy bones; 
Buy land, you buy stones. 


He told me people used to say that in West Virginia about fifty years ago, and explained: 
“Maybe they’d buy something and have to take something they didn’t want in order to 


get what you want.” 
To the best of my knowledge, only two other American variants of this proverb have 
been reported: one from South Carolina’ and the other from New York state.? Both texts 


1F, W. Bradley, “South Carolina Proverbs,”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1, No. 1 (March, 


1937), 63. 
*H,W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 501. 
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are reported as a butcher’s excuse or retort, and, appropriately enough, in each case the 
two lines of the couplet are reversed so that it ends with the “meat (beef)—bones” lines, 

Though the older English forms of this rhyme are two lines longer than the American 
ones, it is interesting to note that both word-orders are found in their opening two lines! 
Bradley cites an English text in which the ‘‘land—stones”’ line is first, but a Lancashire 
version parallels the line order of my West Virginia-Ohio text: 


Them that buys beef buys bones; 
Them that buys land buys stones; 
Them that buys eggs buys shells; 
Them that buys ale buys nought else.‘ 


Two students in one of my folklore classes have reported other forms of the proverbial 
rhyme. Mrs. Lillian Lowry, of Murray, Kentucky, remembers hearing this highly con. 
densed version during her childhood in Marshall County, Kentucky: 


Buy beef, buy bone; 
Buy land, buy stone. 


She could not recall how the rhyme was used. 
A more elaborate version, one that closely parallels the Lancashire form, was reported 
by Miss Mary Clayton Long of Marshall County, Tennessee. 


Them as buys meat, buys bones; 
Them as buys land, buys stones; 
Them as buys eggs, buys shells; 
Them as buys ale, buys nothin’ else. 


Miss Long added: “I believe that I have also heard ‘beer’ instead of ‘ale’.’’ She said in 
her community the last line was interpreted to mean that anyone who bought ale bought 
no extras. 

As far as I know, the latter of these two texts is the first American report of the longer 
form of this proverbial rhyme. As in many proverbs, two interpretations of the longer 
rhyme are possible. Northall puts it: ‘‘though there be drawbacks in most purchases, the 
buying of ale is wilful waste, and a habit that grows.” That there is a second interpretation 
which corroborates Miss Long’s may be seen from the Scottish form of this proverbial 
rhyme: 


He that buys beef buys banes; 
He that buys land buys stanes; 
He that buys nuts buys shells; 
He that buys guid ale buys naething else.® 


3 See G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, Toronto and New 
York, 1929), p. 75; G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes (London, 1892), p. 486. 

4J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lancashire Legends, Traditions, Pageants, Sports, etc. 
(London, 1882), p. 183. Reprinted, but in changed form, in Northall, p. 486. For a variant 
see also Apperson, p. 75. 

5R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (London and Edinburgh, 1870), p. 397. It is 
also ‘good ale” in the Lancashire variant given by Apperson, p. 75. It is “gude (good) ale” 
(but with the first two lines in reverse order) in A. Hislop, The Proverbs of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1862), p. 90; William C. Fraser, ‘‘Rhyming Scots Proverbs,” Miscellanea of the Rymour Club, 
Vol. 1, p. 131. 
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The implication may be drawn, I think, that “guid ale” is a “best buy,” without the 
drawbacks inherent in other purchases. 


Murray State College, HERBERT HALPERT 
Murray, Kentucky 


A CHARM FROM PEpys:—Some years ago I called attention to what appeared to be an 
ancient charm for “drawing fire’”’ still current in Western North Carolina and to a very 
possible echo of it in The Merchant of Venice.! I am now able to confirm the antiquity of 
the charm and thus the passage in the play as an echo. For the charm appears in an 
unusual but most pleasant place—in Pepys’ Diary. 

On December 31, 1664, Pepys records that during Christmas of that year he looked 
over all his papers and books in order “‘to tear all that I found either boyish or not to be 
worth keeping.’”’ Among others, he says that he found “‘these two or three notes which I 
thought fit to keep.” These notes include a list of birth dates of his grandfather's and his 
father’s children and five charms: one for stanching blood, two for a thorn, one for a cramp, 
and one for a burning. This last runs as follows: 


There came three Angells out of the East; 

The one brought fire, the other brought frost— 

Out fire; in frost. 

In the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen.? 


The twentieth-century version from the lips of Jack Ballard (as given in my previous 
note) is essentially the same as this, differing only in these points: Ballard says ‘‘two 
angels” (which is obviously the correct form) come from the ‘‘north’’; and he leaves off 
the “papistical” In Nomine at the end. 


The University of Kentucky, Tuomas B. StRouP 
Lexington, Kentucky 


O_p UncLE Peter HE Got Ticut:—Can readers of the Journal supply a second and 
possibly other verses of the following song which we children heard our grandfather sing 
many years ago: 

Old uncle Peter he got tight, 

He looked out the window and he saw a great sight; 
And this is the story he told me, 

About the animals he did see: 

A skunk on the wall a blowing his nose, 

A bullfrog dressed in soldiers clothes, 

Milk in the stable nine days old, 

And a rooster crowing with a very bad cold. 
So hobble ‘long Peter hobble ‘long, 

Hobble ’long Peter hobble ’long, 

Hobble ’long Peter, while you got lots of time; 
And never go back on the gooseberry wine. 


Any information about the song will be greatly appreciated. 


276 Stewart Ave., EpitH M. WESTBROOK 
Arlington, N. J. 
1“A Charm from North Carolinaand The Merchant of Venice, II, vii, 73—,” JA F, 49 (1936), 266. 
2 The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. with additions by Henry B. Wheatley (London, 1926), 
IV, 299-300. 
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A NoTE oN “‘SONGS FROM RAPPAHANNOCK County” :—Recently there has been shown 
a more general awareness of the positive, shaping force exerted on traditional songs by 
“the hillbilly type of music’’—the modern broadside, disseminated by radio and record. 
ing as well as in print and in person. The problem of assessing this influence is made 
more difficult by the lack of available information concerning specific items in the 
broadside tradition: what sources exist are scattered, and information available to the 
individual must be partial. 

This difficulty is well illustrated in ‘Songs from Rappahannock County, Virginia” 
(JAF, 63 [1950], 258). The authors clearly recognize that in a given case “‘it is hard 
to decide whether the song is indigenous to the region or a part of a piece heard over the 
radio or from a record in the hands of a friend,”’ and generally demonstrate an awareness 
of the problem. But their notes to the songs included in the article furnish a concrete 
example of the difficulty faced by the individual, however enlightened he may be. 

Of the songs, at least thirteen have been open to influence or contamination from versions 
in the modern broadside tradition: ‘‘Barbara Allen’; ‘“‘Chimbley Pole”; ‘Frankie and 
Johnny”; “John Henry”; “The Tramp”; “John Hardy”; ‘“McKinley”; ‘Jessie James”; 
“Lookin’ for That Bully of the Town’’; ‘‘Mule Skinner Blues”; ‘Look Down That 
Lonesome Road”’; “‘Ruby”; and “‘Fox Chase.’’ Even if one had access to all the variants 
in the broadside tradition—certainly now an impossibility—the establishment of the 
precise relation, if any, would still be difficult; the direction of the influence is not always 
easy to establish. Two of these songs, however, have a relationship to the broadside 
tradition that at least deserves some comment. 

In commenting on “Mule Skinner Blues,’ the authors note that the ‘‘yodel perhaps is 
the result of radio influence.” Rather, the entire song derives from the radio “‘hillbillies.” 
“Mule Skinner Blues,” otherwise known as ‘‘Blue Yodel No. 8,” is one of the songs which 
the late Jimmie Rodgers ‘‘put together’—probably from Negro sources. It was recorded 
by Victor about 1929 and was widely sung on ‘“‘barn dance’”’ shows. Further, there was a 
revival of this particular ‘‘Blue Yodel” just prior to World War II, especially among 
performers in Nashville (one of the sources of influence mentioned by the authors). 
The singer’s version is closer to Vocalion 5638 (Roy Acuff) than to Bluebird 8568 (Bill 
Monroe), but it is not necessary—even if possible—to suggest an exact source. The song 
might have entered the singer’s repertoire from a variety of avenues; whatever the im- 
mediate source, the song is ultimately derivative from a broadside version of recent 
date. 

A relationship at least as close, but somewhat more ambiguous, may be established for 
the version of “Frankie and Johnny” which the authors include “because it presents 
some evidence of originality.” A variant agreeing almost exactly with that printed may be 
found on Bluebird 7121. (An even earlier version might be represented by Columbia 
15116; I have not yet been able to obtain a copy of this record.) In this instance the direc- 
tion might have been folk-to-broadside, even though the phonograph recording antedates 
the collection of the printed version by about ten years. But the relationship is certain. 

In regard to the other songs—or any songs collected in recent years—the inability of 
any individual to perceive a connection between a version recorded from “‘the folk” 
and the broadside tradition is no proof that influence may not exist. The only immediate 
aid to the collector and editor is a greater exchange of information among individuals. 


Western Kentucky State College, D. K. WiLGus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 
AA 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Kentucky Folklore Society held its annual 
spring meeting at the Henry Clay Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on April 13, with an 
attendance of almost one hundred. D. K. Wilgus of Western Kentucky State College 
gave the address, ‘‘Folksongs or Fake Songs: Twenty-five Years of American Balladry,” 
illustrating the problem by singing several ballads. William Hugh Jansen of the University 
of Kentucky discussed the new journal Midwest Folklore. Herbert Halpert of Murray 
State College was appointed chairman of the committee to make plans for the fall meeting 
at Western Kentucky State College. Officers elected for the year 1951-1952 are: President, 
Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. G. B. Heer, Anchorage; Second Vice-President, Mrs. John R. Thomas, Lebanon; 
Corresponding Secretary: D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State College; Recording 
Secretary: Mrs. Raymond F. McLain, Transylvania College; Treasurer: Tom C. Venable, 
Murray State College, Murray. 


FoLKLORE CoursE:—A new folklore course will be offered at Western Kentucky State 
College: ‘The English and Scottish Popular Ballad and Its American Derivatives,” 
by D. K. Wilgus. 

INTERNATIONAL ETHNOLOGY CONGRESS:—The International Congress of European 
and Western Ethnology, embracing the fields of ethnology, folklore, and cultural anthro- 
pology, will meet in Stockholm, Sweden, August 26-September 2, 1951. Further informa- 
tion on the Congress may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. Albert Eskerod, Nordiska- 
museet, Stockholm. 








ILLINOIS FOLKLORE SociETy:—The annual meeting of the Illinois Folklore Society 
was held July 19th at Carbondale. An address on the Robin Hood ballads was given by 
Dr. William E. Simeone, after which members of the Society voted to join other midwest 
regional folklore societies in supporting Midwest Folklore. Officers elected at the meeting 
are: President, Grace Partridge Smith, Carbondale; Vice-President, William E. Simeone, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; Secretary-Treasurer, Loraine Waters, Carbon- 
dale; Editor, Jesse W. Harris, Carbondale. 


UNESCO:—B. A. Botkin and Francis Lee Utley will serve as representatives of the 
American Folklore Society to the Third National Conference of the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO, to be held in New York, Sept. 9-13. 


Das DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDARCHIV:—Word has come from the venerable German folk- 
song scholar, Dr. John Meier, that Das deutsche Volksliederarchiv is carrying on with its 
great edition of German folk songs, Deutsche Volkslieder, which is now going into its 
third complete volume, with publication scheduled for 1952. Likewise, Dr. Meier reports 
that the eighth volume of the Jahrbuch fiir Volksliedforschung has just appeared. Included 
in Dr. Meier’s report are statistics as of April, 1948 in which the Archive is shown to pos- 
sess Over 275,000 items of all kinds, songs, texts, notes, etc. 


Fotk Arts CENTER:—The Folk Arts Center of the American Folk Dance Society 
featured an afternoon of folk arts for members and guests in New York City on May 2oth, 
at which Dr. Louis C. Jones of the New York Historical Association spoke on “‘Coopers- 
town and the Folk Arts.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL FoLtK Music Councit:—Mrs. Raymond McLain of Transylvania 
College has been named to represent the American Folklore Society at the meetings of the 
International Folk Music Council, scheduled for Zagreb, Yugoslavia, Sept. 8-14. 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
AA 


CoMPILED By RICHARD M. Dorson 








[In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal are urged to send bibliographical 
data to Professor Dorson concerning folklore articles of all kinds appearing in magazines, 
journals, and other kinds of periodicals published in North America, Communications 
should be addressed to him in care of the Department of History, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan.] 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


New York Foiklore Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 2, Summer, 1951. Pp. 90-168. Richard Lee and 
Paul Walters, ‘‘Folklore: A Passport to Pan-America,”’ 93-107. Alf Evers, ‘Rattlesnake 
Lore of the Catskills,” 108-115. Richard M. Herson, ‘‘Squatters of the Storm Country,” 
116-124. Barbara Wilson, “Merry Tales from Turkey,” 125-130. Barbara Wright, 
“Lore of Montgomery County,” 131-140. Arthur C. Parker, ‘How Come Haih!,” 
141. Mary Elizabeth King, ‘More Light on the Ballad of ‘James Bird’,” 142-144. 
Henry W. Shoemaker, ‘“‘Neighbors: The Werwolf in Pennsylvania,” 145-155. Upstate, 
Downstate, 158-164. Inquiries, 156-157. Book Review, 165-166. Other Publications: 
Brief Notices, 167-168. Contributors, Back Cover. Editor’s Page, 90. President's Page, 
91-92. No. 3, Autumn, 1951. Pp. 169-248. Raven I. McDavid, Jr., ‘‘The Folk Vocabu- 
ulary of New York State,” 173-192. Marilyn MacDonald, ‘‘Lore From the Military 
Tract: Camillus, Onondaga County,” 193-204. Barrie Rabson, “Irving’s Sunnyside,” 


205-216. Floyd C. Watkins, ‘Indian Folklore in the Fiction of James Kirke Paulding,” . 


217-225. Lester G. Wells, ‘‘Sojourner Truth in Syracuse,” 225. Rosalyn Shapero, ‘‘In- 
dians and Pioneers of the Syracuse Region,” 226-228. Mrs. Helen M. McCadden, 
“Folklore in the Schools: Is There A Legend in Your Closet?” 229-235. Arthur K. 
Moore, ‘‘Neighbors: Kentucky: A Metrical Version of the Wonderful Hunt,’’ 236-240. 
Upstate, Downstate, 241-248. Contributors, Back Cover. President’s Page, 170. Editors’ 
Page, 171. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 15, No. 1, March, 1951. Pp. 1-107. R. S. Boggs, “Folklore 
Bibliography For 1950,” 1-107. No. 2, June, 1951. Pp. 109-182. Mamie Meredith, 
“The Nomenclature of American Pioneer Fences,’”’ 109-151. Wilson M. Hudson, 
“Another Mexican Version of the Story of the Bear’s Son,” 152-158. W. Edson Rich- 
mond, “Some Effects of Scribal and Typographical Error on Oral Tradition,”’ 159-170. 
Archer Taylor, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Wellerisms,”’ 170. Book Reviews, 171-179. Letter to the 
Editor, 179-180. Announcements and News Items, 181-182. 

Western Folklore, Vol. 10, No. 1, January, 1951. Pp. 1-107. Vance Randolph, ‘‘Bedtime 
Stories from Missouri,” 1-10. Louis C. Jones, ‘“The Evil Eye Among European- 
Americans,” 11-25. Frank Robertson, “Some Lost Mines of California,’”’ 26-33. 
Gwladys F. Hughes, ‘Rhymes Sung by Japanese Children,”’ 34-54. Norris Yates, 
“Children’s Folk Plays in Western Oregon,” 55-62. Lolita H. Pooler, “‘New Mexican 
Folk Tales,” 63-71. Names and Places, 72-75. Notes and Queries, 76-82. Folklore in 
the News, 83-85. Folklore and Folklorists, 86-87. Reviews of Books, 88-107. Vol. 10, 
No. 2, April 1951. Pp. 109-195. Louise Pound, ‘“The Legend of the Lincoln Salt Basin,” 
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1v9-116. Helen Papashvily, ‘The World in a California Street: Stockton, 1911-1920,” 
117-125. C. Merton Babcock, ‘‘Melville’s Backwoods Seamen,” 126-133. Margaret 
M. Bryant, “Proverbial Lore in American Life and Speech,” 134-142. Alfred Adler, 
“Billy the Kid: A Case Study in Epic Origins,” 143-152. William J. Wallrich, “The 
Santero Tradition in the San Luis Valley,” 153-161. Eddie W. Wilson, ‘‘The Gourd 
in Folk Symbolism,” 162-164. Names and Places, 165-169. Notes and Queries, 170-175. 
Folklore in the News, 176-178. Folklore and Folklorists, 179-181. Reviews of Books, 


182-195. 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bedregal, Y., “‘Folk Art in the Highlands of Bolivia,” Américas, Vol. 3 (Jan. 1951), 20-23. 

Brewster, Paul G., ““CIAP as a Force for World Peace,’’ School and Society, Vol. 73 
(April 28, 1951), 261-263. (International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore.) 

Brown, Sterling A., “In the American Grain,’’ Vassar Alumnae Magazine, Vol. 36 
(February 1951), 5-9. (Folk humor in American literature). 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S., “Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial,”’ Scientific American, Vol. 184 (April 
1951), 24-30. 

Cahill, Holger, “Artisan and Amateur in American Folk Art,” The Magazine Antiques, 
Vol. 59 (March 1951), 210-211. 

“Dempsey Grandpa Famed,’”’ New York Times, (Sunday, Nov. 13, 1949) Sec. I, P. 66. 
(“Jack Dempsey’s 250-pound six-and-a-half foot grandfather had a greater reputation 
for strength in the North Carolina mountains than did the famous boxer.’’ Several 
tall-tale motifs concerning his prowess are recalled.) 

“Festival,” New Yorker, June 2, 1951, pp. 22-23. (Held by Country Dance Society of 
America at Barnard College.) 

Figh, Margaret G., ‘Life in Nineteenth Century Georgia as Reflected in Bill Arp’s 
Works,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, Vol. 35 (March 1951), 16-22. (“. . . one who is 
interested in Southern social history and folklore will find Bill Arp’s works a valuable 
source of information.’’). 

Fletcher, John Gould, “A Songbag from the Ozarks’ Hollows and Ridgy Mountains,” 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 45 (April 1951), 252-255. 

Foldes, Lili, “‘Finland’s sauna: Key to Health,”’ Coronet, Vol. 29 (January 1951), 134-136. 

Griffiths, A., ‘‘Eisteddfod,’’ Horn Book, Vol. 27 (March 1951), 118-119. 

Hamil, Fred C., ‘Folklore and the Local Historian,” Western Ontario Historical Notes, 
Vol. 8 (December 1950), 124-128. 

Haviland, A. V., ‘“‘Eisteddfod at Caerphilly,’’ Horn Book, Vol. 27 (March 1951), 69. 

Henshaw, Millett, et al., “American Bibliography for 1950 (Folklore),’”” PMLA, Vol. 66 
(April 1951), 41-43. 

Inverarity, Robert B., ‘Museum of International Folk Art,”” Annual Report of The School 
of American Research of the Archaeological Institute of America, 1950, 36-38. 

Ives, Burl, “American Folk Songs,” Musical America, Vol. 71 (February 1951), 204. 

“Joe Magerac,” Junior Scholastic, Vol. 28 (April 25, 1951), 13. 

Johnson, D. M., ‘‘Folk Songs as a Hobby,” Recreation, Vol. 44 (March 1951), 575-576. 

Keam, T. V., “Indian Snake-Dance; Reprint from Chamber’s Journal, January 6, 1883,” 
Hobbies, Vol. 55 (January 1951), 144. (Hopi Indians.) 

Kephart, W. M., “Status After Death,’’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 15 (October 
1950), 635-643. (A study of funeral and burial customs in the Philadelphia area.) 

Kirk, Russell, ‘“Eigg, in the Hebrides,’ Yale Review, Vol. 40 (March 1951), 519-536 (see 
esp. pp. 529-531 for folk traditions). 
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Kramer, S. N., “Inanna’s Descent to the Nether World Continued,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 94, No. 4 (1950), 361-363. 

Lattimer, Barbara A., ‘Inside Czechoslovakia,” Vassar Alumnae Magazine, Vol. 36, 
(February 1951), 13-15. (Collecting Czech-Silesian folk songs.) 

Meine, Franklin J., ‘Mississippi River Yarns,” Amateur Book Collector, Vol. 1 (March 
1951), 4-5. 

Millar, Branford P., ‘Three Texts of ‘The Death of Queen Jane’,” Harvard Library 
Bulletin, Vol. 5 (Winter 1951), 99-102. 

“Mythical Monsters,” Life, Vol. 30 (April 23, 1951), 115-118. 

“Old Superstitions; Reprint from Appleton’s Journal, September, 1869,” Hobbies, Vol. 56 
(May 1951), 35. 

Pavia, Mario N., “Virgil as a Magician,” Classical Journal, Vol. 46 (Nov. 1950), 61-64. 

Pilant, Elizabeth, ‘‘American Folklore for Remedial Reading,” English Journal, Vol. 40 
(April 1951), 227-228. 

“Place Names; Some Forgotten Stories,’’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (Jan. 1951), 36. 

Rapp, Albert, ‘‘A Greek ‘Joe Miller’,” Classical Journal, Vol. 46 (March 1951), 286-290, 
318. 

Ravenswaay, Charles Van, “Cigar Box Art,” Missourt Historical Society Bulletin, Vol. 7, 
(April 1951), 330-332. 

Review of W. S. Wintemberg, Folk-Lore of Waterloo County, Ontario, Bulletin No. 116, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, 1950, pp. vii, 68, 50c; and Helen 
Creighton, Folklore of Lunenberg County, Nova Scotia, Bulletin No. 117 (ditto) pp. 163, 
50c, in Western Ontario Historical Notes, Vol. 8 (Dec. 1950), 129-130. 

Seeger, Ruth C., ‘“‘Keep the Song Going! Let Children Add New Words to Old Songs,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 40 (Feb. 1951), 93-95. 

Shekerjien, Regina, ‘The Indian’s Sandburg,” American Heritage, N.S., Vol. 2 (Spring 
1951), 57-59. (Manuel Archuleta records Pueblo Indian songs.) 

Shroeder, John W., “Sources and Symbols for Melville’s Confidence-Man,” PMLA, 
Vol. 66 (June 1951), 363-380. 

Smith, Leslie F., “A Pagan Parallel to ‘Curse of Ernulphus’,” Classical Journal, Vol. 46 
(March 1951), 303-304. 

Smith, B. M., “Shrines for the Tourist—Collector,” Hobbies, Vol. 56 (March 1951). 
(Blarney Stone.) 

Studer, Norman, ‘‘Big Mose, New York’s Own Paul Bunyan,” The (New York) Compass, 
(April, 1951), Magazine 3, 8, (11, 16). 

“That ’88 Blizzard is Blowing Harder,” New York Times (Sunday, March 11, 1951), 


Sec. I, p. 50. (Tall stories about the Blizzard, told by survivors at their annual conven- 


tion.) 
Wilder, A. N., “Mythology and the New Testament; a Review of Kerygma and Mythos, 
ed. H. W. Bartsch,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 69 (June 1950), 113-127. 
Williams, F. Lukyn, “‘Ankole Folk Tales,” Africa, Vol. 21 (January 1951), 32-40. 
Wilson, C. M., ‘Last of the Real Mayas,” Science Digest, Vol. 29 (June 1951), 11-15. 
“Woolly Bears,” Newsweek, Vol. 37 (April 9, 1951), 52. (Weather lore.) 


Worden, H., “‘Singingest Family in America,” Colliers, Vol. 127 (May 5, 1951), 16-17+. 


Thanks to Dan G. Hoffman, MacEdward Leach. 
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Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. Vol. 1, A-I, Vol. II, J-Z. Edited 
by Maria Leach. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1949, 1950. Pp. x + 531, 
665. Notes on coniributors. $7.50 each, $15.00 boxed.) 


Here is a long-awaited, badly needed, useful and very defective book. Since I have 
discussed elsewhere (Kenyon Review, Autumn 1950) some of the general implications of 
its failures as weaknesses of our folk scholarship, it seems best to confine myself here to 
specific criticisms and suggestions, each with an example or two, which might be thought 
of as Notes Toward a Second Edition. All the examples are drawn from Volume I, since 
the body of this review was written before the appearance of the second volume, but they 
could as readily be drawn from either. All subsequent criticism should be read against a 
general background of praise and gratitude for the labors involved, appreciation of the 
utility of a major portion of the work, and real admiration for some of the contributions, 
particularly Gertrude Kurath’s magnificent work done on Dance and Ritual and the 
kind of serious scholarship typified by Katherine Luomala’s article on Indonesian 
Mythology and Theodor Gaster’s articles on Semitic Folklore and Semitic Mythology. 

Many of the entries need filling out. Mrs. Leach acknowledges gaps in her Preface, 
explaining that ‘‘completeness was an end never contemplated,” and calling the book “a 
representative sampling.” In that case, perhaps Standard Dictionary is a misnomer, and 
the work should have been entitled something like Tid-Bits of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend. But even by Mrs. Leach’s criteria the book is unrepresentative and incomplete. 
What can we do with a discussion of Caldrons of Regeneration (p. 182) that mentions 
only Celtic ones, a discussion of Charms (p. 213) that gives only South American material, 
an entry on Contests (p. 248) that confines itself to North American Indian contests? 
Surely a list of legendary Caesarian children (p. 101) that doesn’t mention Caesar can 
have little point. Or a list of those born with teeth (p. 157) that includes only one, the 
Roman tribune Lucius Sicinius. Or an entry on the Roman Fates that doesn’t give their 
names. In the last case, however, the inadequacy of the entry is explained. It was, like 
many others in the book, taken bodily from an unspecialized reference work, without 
further research. The Standard Dictionary reads (p. 371): 


FATES The three Roman goddesses who determined the fate of every human: a develop- 
ment of the idea of the fatum or spoken word of Jupiter which could not be altered. The Fata 
Scribendi wrote the destiny of the child at birth: this may be a goddess or goddesses. Since the 
Fates performed their duties at birth, they were identified with the Parcae. Se MOIRAE: 
NORNS. 


My copy of the 11th Britannica reads (Vol. 10, p. 199): 


FATE, in Roman mythology, the spoken word (fatum) of Jupiter, the unalterable will of 
heaven. The plural (Fata, the Fates) was used for the ‘‘destinies” of individuals or cities, and 
then for the three goddesses that controlled them. Thus Fata Scribunda were the goddesses 
who wrote down a man’s destiny at his birth. In this connection, however, Fata may be sin- 
gular, the masculine and feminine Fatus, Fata, being the usual forms in popular and cere- 
monial language. The Fates were also called Parcae, the attributes of both being the same as 
those of the Greek Moerae. 
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It might be noted that not only is the Britannica article inadequate as a source, but that 
it has been further oversimplified and inaccurately copied. 

The Dictionary must be revised to give sources, evidence, and citations. When, for 
example, the entry on “Blow the Man Down” (p. 150) says “in the Bahamas it is stil] 
sung by Negro fishermen for ‘launching’ their boats, by which they mean hauling them up 
on shore in the fall,” the reader has no idea whether this statement is based on any more 
material than the single use of the tune, to new words, recorded at Nassau in 1935 for 
the Archive of American Folk Song and issued by the Library of Congress (in which, 
incidentally, the text makes it clear that “launching” means “‘launching’’). The statement 
(p. 210), regarding the cantillation of “Oriental Jews” (whatever they are), that “the 
unfixed melodies of their style are believed to have some part in the development of cante 
flamenco,” is entirely meaningless unless we know who believes this on what evidence, 
what part they are believed to have had, and how. The entry on Brutus (p. 167) is the first 
one in the book to perform the elementary job of a work of reference and say ‘The legend 
is told in” with a list of sources; the entry on Cain (p. 180) is the first one to cite analogues 
adequately; the article on Chinese Folklore (pp. 220 ff.) is the first one with an annotated 
bibliography. 

Many of the entries need re-assembling, rewriting, and cross-referencing. All the square 
dance terms, for example, are scattered as separate entries—All Eight Balance and All 
Eight Swing under A on p. 36, Grand Right and Left under G on p. 463, etc.—which 
means, until the appearance of the index (and perhaps afterwards) that these terms have 
to be known before they can be learned. Many of the entries are written with a maddening 
informality and no sense of the requirements of a dictionary: that on Buzzard (p. 177), 
for example, begins “If you wear a buzzard feather behind your ear you will never have 
rheumatism,” not “‘A diurnal bird of prey found . . .”” The book’s cross-referencing leaves 
a great deal to be desired. The entries on Augurs and Augury (p. 90) and Haruspices 
(p. 483) appear to have been boiled down from the Britannica, but in the process of boiling 
all relationship between them has disappeared; the entry on Building Ceremonies (p. 169) 
doesn’t mention ‘‘London Bridge is Falling Down” in connection with mural inhumation, 
but the article on Games (pp. 431 ff.) does; the entry on Hashish (p. 484) never suggests 
that it is known in this country as marijuana. Anyone interested in the theory, accepted 
by many Bible scholars on excellent evidence, that Mordecai and Esther in the Old 
Testament are Marduk and Ishtar in disguised forms, goes through the entries on charac- 
ters in the Book of Esther without finding a mention of it, to find the briefest possible “‘it is 
conjectured”’ under Ishtar (p. 529) with no conjecturer named. 

A good deal of the Standard Dictionary needs outright correction. The entry on Francis 
James Child (p. 216) remarks that “New variants of some of the 305 ballads in his collec- 
tion have occasionally been discovered, but no new ballads.’’ This is superficially true— 
Child was a compiler, and almost all the ballads were discovered well before his time— 
but to the extent that it suggests that Child’s list is the complete canon, it is nonsense: 
I count twenty-one ballads in the Oxford Book of Ballads without Child numbers, some of 
them patently worthy of inclusion. The entry on Forbidden Fruit (p. 411) states that 
Adam was created mortal and stood to gain immortality by eating forbidden fruit, rather 
than, as every Sunday School folklorist knows, the reverse. Whatever authority picked up 
the information on Demeter (p. 306) from British sources apparently didn’t know that 
the ‘ear of corn” in the Eleusinian mysteries was an ear of wheat, not what corn means 
in this country, Indian maize. Sometimes the book cheats: the statement that “Emperor 
and Abbot” (p. 344) “has been found in every ethnic group of which the collection of 
folktales has been adequately surveyed”’ is of the sort that can never be disproven, since 
any body of folktale lacking it has obviously never been ‘‘adequately surveyed."’ Or a 
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statement is entirely absurd, like the explanation for an insane person’s being called 
“cuckoo” (p. 267); “perhaps in reference to the traditional cuckoo clock which always is 
out of order and tweets at the wrong time, etc.” 

Credits and attributions should be treated in a less carefree fashion. Freud’s Moses 
theory is identified only as ‘‘one interesting conjecture” (p. 90). The entry on Caillea¢ 
(p. 180), the personification of the last sheaf of grain, is a digest of Frazer’s material in 
Part V of The Golden Bough, and neglects to say so or mention Frazer’s name. The entries 
on “Cap o’ Rushes” (p. 190) and ‘“‘Catskin’’ (p. 198) ignore Marian Cox, who first com- 
piled and studied these tales. Henry Carrington Bolton, who did the authoritative study 
of The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children in 1888, from which Charles Francis Potter lifts 
much of his article on Counting-Out Rimes (pp. 254 ff.), is identified only as an anonymous 
“collector of children’s rimes in the 80’s,’’ while Potter’s article on Eeny, Meeny, Miny, 
Mo (pp. 339 f.) has only a reference to an ‘‘H. C. Bolton of the Smithsonian Institution” 
who “once wrote”’ an ignorant statement on the topic—the whole apparently a peculiarly 
shoddy attempt to conceal the fact that a definitive book on the subject exists and has 
been plundered. The character of Big John the Conqueror (p. 318) is credited to Stetson 
Kennedy’s book Palmetto Country, published in 1942, although Zora Neale Hurston 
published the same material in Mules and Men in 1935, and all the evidence suggests 
that one of Mr. Kennedy’s principal folk sources is Miss Hurston. 

The Dictionary should be edited and rewritten for consistency. On page 50, ‘‘Amulets 
are primarily preventive and are to be distinguished from talismans which transmit 
qualities,” but by the next page, in the same article, the distinction has been entirely 
forgotten, and ‘‘Amulets of animal parts or substances depend frequently for their efficacy 
on the sympathetic transference of the characteristics or qualities of the animal from 
which they are acquired,” while on page 81 the same author speaks of ashes ‘used as a 
talisman against thunder and lightning.” The author of the entry on “Cupid and Psyche” 
(p. 269) contradicts himself within one column, remarking at its head that the story is 
“relatively uncomplicated with other great folktale themes,” and at its foot, ‘Familiar 
motifs abound in this tale” and listing some of the great folktale themes that complicate 
it. Not even the euphemisms are made consistent: on page 304 Nessus attempted to 
“rape” Deianira, on page 492 he attempted to “‘violate’’ her, and on page 370 he attempted 
to “abduct” her. 

New material must be added, and old material defined and explained. Listing the topics 
not discussed in the book is an impossible job: the index of any book in the field, opened 
to any letter and checked against the Dictionary shows the gaps—Aeschylus, agon, alpha 
and omega; Balum monster, black magic, bridge of souls; Cerridwen, Cherubim, circles of 
stone; etc. The omissions of authorities who have achieved two dates are equally scanda- 
lous: there is a biographical note on the American Frank Clyde Brown (1870-1943), but 
none on S. Baring-Gould, Pierre Bayle, Ruth Benedict, or Henry Carrington Bolton; 
there is a biographical note on the American Mellinger Edward Henry (1873-1946), but 
none on J. O. Halliwell, Jane Harrison, J. G. Herder, or Eleanor Hull. A good deal of 
material goes begging for an explanation: the author of the entry on Davy Jones (p. 298) 
doesn’t seem to care why the sea should be personified with so odd a name; nor the author- 
ity on ‘Dead Horse Chantey”’ (p. 299) why sailing ships should have had a dead horse 
rite; nor the authority on ‘“‘Edward” (p. 338) why the implication of the mother should be 
“sudden and unexpected”; nor the authority on Hephaestus (p. 490) why so many 
mythological smiths should be lame. Words are used maddeningly without definition: 
the reader of the entry on Bones (p. 155) is supposed to know what olisboi are; the entry 
on Cém Khan (p. 185) refers mysteriously to “women who have borne Con lén”’; ‘“‘deiseal’’ 
is used repeatedly for sunwise circumambulation and not defined until page 202; the 
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entries on Chang-hko (p. 209) and Chiniin Way Shun (p. 228) suggest that ‘“‘nats” are 
Kachin spirits, but the reader will not be certain until the second volume. 

Lest the additions here suggested make the book impossibly bulky, it seems only fair 
to note examples of the kind of thing that might well come out. The larger part of the 
American material, from Almanacs (p. 38) to Industrial Lore (pp. 521 ff.), is trashy and 
fraudulent, and should be tossed into the wastebasket. There should be no space for: 
medical notes like ‘‘Negroes of the southern United States use alum to stop bleeding” 
(p. 40); the many purely sociological entries on Afro-American mating systems; asides 
like “for I got it by oral tradition through 12 generations from Elizabethan England” 
(p. 39); a listing of the advantages of membership in the American Folklore Society (p. 49); 
the comic Negro dialect on page 99 and elsewhere. Stories and examples appear to be 
chosen for inclusion at random and could be ruthlessly pared: there seems no better 
reason for two Coyote tales and two Anansi tales as separate entries after adequate entries 
on Coyote (p. 258) and Anansi (p. 52), than that someone wanted to tell stories. Repeti- 
tions could be readily and profitably eliminated: on page 55 the entries on Andromeda and 
Andromeda Theme repeat the same material; the same story told on page 127 as Bear 
Taken for a Cat is retold pointlessly on page 153 as “‘Bogle in the Mill”; the authority on 
Chinese folklore remarks of shape-shifting foxes (p. 413): 


Inasmuch as foxes can become invisible and hear everything that is said and read everything 
that is written, the wise scholar will tell only flattering stories about foxes and keep silent about 
their wickedness. 


and on page 510, discussing the same beings by name: 


The hu hsien, being invisible, know everything that is written about them and scholars are 
afraid to write the truth lest the hu hsien take revenge. 


The Standard Dictionary is, as reference works go, extraordinarily slipshod. There are 
innumerable typographical errors: some of them significant, like the misspellings of 
MacCulloch and Taylor in adjacent lines of the entry on the Anthropological School (p. 
64) which suggest that the topic fell into the wrong hands; some of them comic, like a 
misprinting of the magic name in the entry on Girle Guairle (p. 455) that manages to ruin 
the point of the story. All the book’s spellings should be made consistent, instead of 
depending on the whim of the contributor. Pronunciations should be given for every 
foreign name and term: at present, there are only a few in the book, and those given 
without even any consistency within one man’s work, so that we are told that Bodb 
(p. 152) is pronounced bév, but have to guess that Badb (p. 102) is pronounced bav. 
Most essential, every contribution must be signed. Some authorities, like Gertrude 
Prokosch Kurath and Alfred Métraux, seem to have signed everything they wrote, even 
if it was no more than a sentence; others, like MacEdward Leach and R. D. Jameson, 
to have signed some of their work; still others, like Archer Taylor and Stith Thompson, 
to have signed little or nothing. With signatures, we could weigh the competence behind 
statements, discount for bias, check contradictions and inconsistencies, assign blame for 
fraud and theft where it belongs, assign praise where t¢ belongs. Without signatures, I 
am afraid, we are left like those who traditionally have dealings with the devil, never 
quite sure whether it is gold pieces or goat droppings we are carrying home. 


STANLEY EpGAR HYMAN 
Saugatuck, Connecticut 
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Myths of Middle India. Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle India. By Verrier 
Elwin. (Madras, New York, Toronto, etc.: Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1949. Pp. xvi + 532. Glossary of tribes and castes; motif index; general index. 


$6.00.) 


The author continues to deserve well both of folklorists in general and of those inter- 
ested in the folk tales and the anthropology of India. His ethnographic monographs (The 
Baiga, The Agaria, Maria Murder and Suicide, The Muria and their Ghotul) have been 
invaluable for their descriptions of some communities of the ‘primitive’ geographic heart 
of India. They have, besides, contained much in the way of folk tales. In addition, he has 
given us now four volumes of folk tale, all under the general title ‘Specimens of the Oral 
Literature of Middle India”—Folk-tales of Mahakoshal, Folk-Songs of the Maitkal Hills 
(these two reviewed by me in the Journal 59, [1946], 79-81), Folk-Songs of Chhattisgarh, 
and the present volume. Two more volumes of the series are announced: Tribal Legends 
of Orissa and An Aboriginal Purana. The present volume contains 537 origin myths from 
the tribes of Central India. Some of the material from the easternmost part of the tribal 
area, that in Orissa, is included in the present volume, notably all that is concerned with 
the topics of the creation of the world, the coming of death, the human body, and the 
vagina dentata. However, myths about the sago palm will go into the Orissa volume, and 
Tribal Legends of Orissa will present in all about a thousand myths. An Aboriginal Purana 
will index all the preceding volumes and will undoubtedly pull together under topics all 
the mythology (‘‘purana’’) of the whole congeries of jungle tribes and marginal, low-caste 
Hindu communities of the great mountain and plateau area of Central India. 

The origin myths in this volume deal with twenty-three large topics, which are classed 
into four great divisions: Man and the Universe (the creation of the world and mankind; 
sun, moon and stars; air and water; fire); The Natural World (metals and minerals; grass, 
flowers and trees; arthropods; reptiles; fish; birds; mammals); Human Life (the human 
body; the invention of implements; food; tobacco; mahua spirit; disease; psycho-pathol- 
ogy: the vagina dentata legend; the coming of death); Human Institutions (some aspects 
of religion; witchcraft and magic; custom and taboo; festival, dance and song). More 
detailed reference is facilitated by a motif-index modeled on Stith Thompson’s standard 
work. This is presented in skeleton form, but a completely worked out motif-index to all 
the volumes is promised in Tribal Legends of Orissa. 

Until the promised volumes have all appeared, it will not yet be time to attempt to 
place the mythology and the folk tales of Central India in the larger framework of Indian 
mythology and folk tales. Some general statements were undertaken by the author in the 
introduction to Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal and the reviewer attempted some comment in 
his review of that volume. The issues raised, however, cannot yet be settled. Only a de- 
tailed study with all possible aids will allow us to judge whether the Central Indian mate- 
rial preserves elements that are independent of the combined literary-oral story material 
of India in general, and therefore to be identified as (probably) ‘‘aboriginal.” The present 
volume contains some scattered notes on this problem, but does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It is impossible in the space at my disposal even to note all the pertinent 
details that superficial reading of the volume yields. One or two items will suffice. 

In Chapter 18, chiefly concerned with the vagina dentata legend, the author is probably 
correct in implying (I cannot find a definite statement) that in India it is only among the 
tribesmen of Central India that this legend has been recorded. Bowdlerization might have 
produced gaps in the recording elsewhere in India. Yet, not all the collectors were given 
to bowdlerizing, and the negative is probably a significant one. Certainly my extensive 
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collections in the Nilgiris did not yield an example of this motif—though, I must admi 
I did not enquire specifically for the motif. If we are to take it that the vagina dentat, 
motif is known in India only among the Central Indian tribesmen, it is probably then to 
be regarded as a motif of the highest antiquity, formerly much more widely known 
throughout India (as is indicated by its occurrence among the Manipur Nagas, the Ainu, 
Samoa, certain Papuans, and many North American Indians), but now submerged and 
forgotten in all the rest of India. However, before such an inference can be safely drawn, 
much further study is needed, both of Indian sources and of world distributions. 

On the other side—on page 470 an Oraon story is given from Roy’s earlier report. |t 
purports to explain the origin of the use of vermilion on the bride’s forehead as part of the 
marriage rites. Four men sleeping in the jungle at night kept guard in turns. To stay 
awake, the first carved a fallen branch into the figure of a girl, the second put ornaments 
on the figure, the third dressed it in a sari, the fourth put vermilion on its forehead, and 
at this it came to life. The four disputed for her as wife, and a holy man, happening by, 
settled the contest in these words: ‘“The man who made her was her father, the man who 
clothed her was her brother, the man who decked her in ornaments was her maternal 
uncle. It is the man who anointed her forehead with vermilion who is her husband.” 

This is not the place to examine this story in detail. Walter Ruben, Ocean der Marchen. 
stréme. Teil I: Die 25 Erzéhlungen des Démons (VetdlapaticavimSati) (FF Communica. 
tions, No. 133; Helsinki, 1944), pp. 27-29, has pointed out very close analogues to it ina 
Kalmuk version (Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen, 235; reported more accessibly in Penzer, 
Ocean of Story, 6.264) and, within India, in the Jain author Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara 
(1600 A.D.; Hertel, Kathdratndkara: Das Marchenmeer, 2.120 ff.; id., Indische Mérchen, 
178 ff.). He classifies the motif, probably correctly, as an imitation of story 2 in all 
Sanskrit versions of the Vetdlapaficavimfati. In this, three men, suitors for the same girl, 
performed various offices for her when she had died. One took her bones to the holy pil- 
grimage places; another remained lying on her ashes; the third in his grief wandered about 
and finally found a magic charm whereby he was able to bring her back to life. The conse- 
quent dispute as to who was her husband was settled by the declaration that he who 
resuscitated her was her father, he who took care of her soul’s welfare at the holy places 
did the duty of a son, and he who lay on her ashes was her husband. A list of the various 
versions of this, literary and oral, is given by Maurice Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of 
the Jaina Savior Parqandatha, p. 129, n. 30, and further references are given by Ruben, 
op. cit., p. 26. 

The Oraon story, then, is anything but “aboriginal.” It belongs in fact to the great 
cycle of Indian riddle stories of which the Vetalapaficavimfati (‘‘The Goblin’s 25 Tales”) 
is a major collection. Many of the stories in this cycle, including that of ‘‘The Wooden 
Maiden” (Ruben: “Die hélzerne Jungfrau”), belong to the Hindu strain of legalistic 
intellectualizing. ‘“The Wooden Maiden”’ in its Oraon form has most typically a legalistic 
solution, with its emphasis on a particular part of the marriage ceremony as the effective 
moment in bringing about the relationship of husband and wife. Since this story is the 
only one of its kind reported from the Central Indian tribes, there can be no doubt of its 
having been borrowed from the general Hindu store. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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The Ballads. By M. J. C. Hodgart. (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. 
Pp. 184. Indexes. 7/6d. Distributed in the United States by Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., New York. Trade edition, $2.00; text edition, $1.60.) 


The Ballads is a short survey of the Child ballads which considers ballad poetry, music, 
history, and folklore. It performs the worthwhile service of succinctly stating the most 
significant scholarly conclusions regarding traditional balladry. In addition to a generous 
amount of illustrative material, the author prints four texts of ballads unavailable in 
Child, including “‘The Bitter Withy” and “Six Dukes Went A-Fishing.”’ This volume 
will be of greatest value as a textbook or general study for those unfamiliar with recent 
ballad scholarship, but it will also suggest byways of further investigation to more ad- 
vanced students. Mr. Hodgart is rather heavily indebted to Professor Gordon H. Ge- 
rould’s more detailed and original study, The Ballad of Tradition, although he has done 
his own research and takes issue with Gerould at times. 

The author makes the usual summarizing statements about the early history of the 
ballads and concludes that they are a product of the late Middle Ages which traveled 
throughout Europe on the trade routes. He sketches the connection between the ballads 
and other forms of Middle English literature, and he comments in some detail on the 
beliefs reflected in the large number of supernatural occurrences in the ballads. Mr. 
Hodgart believes that ‘‘the ballad community is essentially medieval,” and cites, in 
addition to examples from the past, the Southern Appalachians. It would be safer to 
say that balladry flourishes primarily in rural or isolated areas where groups of people 
with common interests are dependent on their own resources for entertainment. The 
author accepts a reasonable theory of individual authorship modified by generations of 
“communal re-creation.” This term of Phillips Barry’s, which Gerould elaborated upon, 
is accurate but unfortunate. It is now intended, with only the addition of a prefix, to 
explain variation rather than origin, and its use necessitates a review of the discredited 
arguments for communal origin of the ballad type. 

The stimulating chapter on ballad poetry helps to explain why ballads are poetically 
effective. Borrowing the word ‘‘montage” from Eisenstein, the author compares the ballad 
method of narration to a succession of motion picture shots from various locations. He 
shows that the compressed and conventional diction, the use of refrains and incremental 
repetition, and the occasional use of symbolism make ballad poetry a unique synthesis of 
conscious art and folk tradition. He wisely emphasizes the futility of attempts to separate 
completely folk elements from art elements in balladry, saying that each is and has always 
been to some extent dependent on the other. The author is to be commended for insisting 
that ballad music be studied along with ballad texts. As he says, many of the tunes are 
more beautiful than the words, and when they are sung, the ballads lose their apparent 
metrical irregularity in musical phrases of great charm. Going into considerable technical 
detail, he shows that the laws of prosody are subordinate to the stresses determined both 
by folk tradition and the musical setting. 

The most novel section of the book is devoted to a comparative analysis of the two 
British variants of “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” and their analogues in France and 
Scandinavia which seeks to determine the original elements of the ballad and its place of 
origin. Mr. Hodgart presents all the material necessary to follow his reasoning and offers 
a “tentative family tree’’ of the ballad. Such studies offer valuable evidence about ballad 
variation and migration. It is regrettable, however, that the author confined his attention 
almost entirely to the Child pieces, ignoring for aesthetic reasons, as folk singers never do, 
the large number of journalistic ballads in tradition. Ballad study has remained semi- 
static because scholars keep theorizing about the Child ballads instead of studying the 
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later pieces, about which many significant facts concerning origin, transmission, and 
alteration might be learned. 

Mr. Hodgart’s style is admirably concise and readable, and he has packed much valy. 
able information into a small space. The result is an inexpensive book which avoids the 
partisan approach of the older studies and is sensible and dependable in its conclusions, 
It should help to attract new devotees to the ballads and may inspire others to delve 
more deeply into this challenging branch of English literature. 


G. MALcoLm Laws, Jr, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selected Papers on Folklore. Published on the occasion of his 7oth birthday. By C. W. y, 
Sydow. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1948. Pp. 259.) 


All students of folk tradition will welcome this collection of essays by the distinguished 
Swedish folklorist von Sydow. For a long time von Sydow has been recognized as one of the 
most important figures in the whole field of folk tradition. He has been especially notable 
for calling attention to certain necessary modifications in the comparative study of folk 
tales, particularly his insistence upon the importance of what he calls oicotypes in folk 
tales. And he has also attempted to supply technical terms for the various kinds of folk 
tradition. These have not always received general acceptance, but they are nevertheless 
of very great value. 

In the past it has been necessary for those who wish to become acquainted with the 
contributions of von Sydow to read them either in German or Swedish. I have had two 
students who learned Swedish primarily to be able to read von Sydow’s articles. 

The present collection covers a very wide field of interest. The list of essays follows: 
On the Spread of Tradition; Geography and Folk-Tale Oicotypes; Kategorien der Prosa- 
Volksdichtung; The Mannhardtian Theories about the Last Sheaf and the Fertility 
Demons from a Modern Critical Point of View; Popular Dite Tradition; a Terminological 
Outline; Popular Prose Traditions and their Classification; Die Begriffe des Ersten und 
Letzten in der Volksiiberlieferung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Erntebrauche; 
Comparative Religion and Popular Traditions; Folk-Tale Studies and Philology: Some 
Points of View; Das Volksmarchen unter ethnischen Gesichtspunkt. 

This is not the place to enter into a critique of von Sydow’s ideas, but there can be no 
doubt that he has made an essential contribution. His insistence upon the importance of 
active tradition-bearers in the carrying of folk tales, in contrast to the passive mass of 
people who receive the tales, is not only suggestive but is very helpful for any student of 
comparative tale distribution. The concept of the oicotype or the form of the tale charac- 
teristics of a particular national or racial group, is suggestive though it seems to me it 
is very easily possible to exaggerate its usefulness. Perhaps the place at which most stu- 
dents of the folk tale will feel least like following von Sydow completely is in this theory of 
a great cleavage in tale traditions occurring at international boundaries. Von Sydow 
certainly overstates the importance of inheriting forms of a story from a very ancient 
past. He would seem to be saying that if there is a resemblance between a Norwegian and 
a Danish form of a tale, that resemblance must go back to a time when the Norwegians 
and Danes were together and had a common tradition. Though this is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration of his position, it is very hard to see at just what point he would draw the 
line between inheritance and borrowing as an explanation of the presence of the same tale 
in different lands. 

Many of von Sydow’s students have concerned themselves with the comparative study 
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of folk tales and have always done this with a great deal of skill and thoroughness. Are 
his expressed objections to monographic studies of tales actually an objection to these 
studies or a demand for a larger synthesis than that obtained merely by separate mono- 
graphs? The latest product from one of his students, The Cinderella Cycle by Anna 
Birgitta Rooth, affirms the importance of the monograph before one can proceed to these 
larger syntheses about folk tales, and I assume that von Sydow would probably agree 
with her. 

There will not be agreement by all folklorists as to the cogency of everything in this 
book. Von Sydow is a controversial figure and he is himself more than a little polemical. 
He is more likely to exaggerate his differences with other folklorists than to call attention 
to their common qualities. He has been a great positive force in keeping the students, 
especially those of folk tale, from becoming too complacent in their comparative researches. 

It is a great boon to students of folk tradition that this work can now be found in 
English and German. Every good folklore library should certainly have it. 


StT1TtH THOMPSON 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Bella Coola Indians. By T. F. Mcllwraith. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1948. 2 vols. Pp. xxv + 1435. 46 plates; 1 map; index. $15.00.) 


It is very appropriate that The Bella Coola Indians should be reviewed in the Journal 
of American Folklore, for seldom has an ethnography been so completely oriented in the 
mythology of a people. Deriving the reasons for existence from their mythological con- 
cepts, the author follows the Bella Coola in their line of thought by first describing their 
religion, then their social organization and concepts of rank, a social order which is 
ordained by the premises of that religion. The establishment of ancestral families, the 
creation of rank and its validation through the potlatch may be familiar items on the 
Northwest Coast, but only for the Kwakiutl and the Tsimshian has there been much 
concrete material in the literature. Ethnographic detail, such as is given here is still 
needed in the area even though systematic work has been going on for more than half a 
century. It is doubly significant that this detail is at last available for the Bella Coola so 
that the contrast between the northern coast and the central region does not depend on 
the Kwakiutl alone. 

After a decade or more of element lists and streamlined ethnographies the appearance 
of the luxurious work demands an explanation. Professor McIlwraith mentions in the 
preface the many delays this study suffered between its completion and publication, and 
in this connection he makes a very important point, namely that he could get the material 
for a better ethnography in 1922 to 1924 when he was in the field than could be obtained 
today. Anyone who has worked in the area realizes the truth of this statement. There is a 
further theoretical consideration which must also be understood in order to evaluate this 
study. When Professor McIlwraith undertook the work he came directly from the influ- 
ence of the English school of anthropologists, headed by Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman, 
whose field experience had been in remote places with very primitive tribes. They stressed 
a detailed description with no reference to comparative data, nor to the ethnological 
problems of the region. To approach the study of a Northwest Coast tribe without looking 
for specific points on the Winter Festival or the structure of secret societies, can bring 
about a concentration on the people themselves and their own attitude toward their 
culture which preoccupation with problems sometimes prevents. Here is one man’s 
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account of the Bella Coola way of life, not analyzed by the outsider, but related by one 
who stayed long enough with them to comprehend the real core of Bella Coola existence 
and tell it in a way that might be recognized by these people themselves. It has great 
richness of detail and through its organization the social institutions fall into patterns 
which come about in a natural way rather than through analytical charts and heavy 
handed comparisons. The volumes are written in an easy readable style that one unfor- 
tunately finds all too seldom in ethnographic work. 

In addition to constant reference to the mythology in descriptions of social customs, 
there is an extensive chapter on origin myths, all localized and given in several versions. 
The localization is important since the original people came to definite places where they 
established ancestral families from whom all social prerogatives are derived. These stories 
are incorporated in the discussion of the social structure where they should be in Bella 
Coola thinking and then recorded again as straight mythology. In the second volume 
there is a large collection of secular tales, pseudo-historical narratives and tales of shaman- 
istic activities. These supplement the volume of Bella Coola mythology published by 
Professor Boas many years ago in the Jesup Expedition series. These stories are an im- 
portant addition to the present literature for any distributional studies in western 
America. 

Also of interest to the folklorist is the large collection of songs. The words are carefully 
recorded in Bella Coola and English and cross references are given to the phonographic 
recordings in the files of the National Museum of Canada. It is hoped that transcriptions 
of these records may sometime be available to the student of Northwest Coast music. In 
the meanwhile there is an answer here to the question so often asked: what do people sing 
about? An analysis of the verbal content of these songs would be a rewarding study. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Man Himself” gives an analysis of Bella Coola character, not in 
modern psychiatric terms, but rather as one would describe an Indian to a non-profes- 
sional. In here, the problems of acculturation are touched upon, a feature often com- 
pletely omitted from ethnographies. 

I regret that in this large publication so little space is devoted to the material culture of 
the Bella Coola. Through contact with whites, these phases of the culture have been even 
more completely destroyed than many subjective features and at the time that Professor 
MclIlwraith worked there some of his older informants could have described some things 
from memory which even then were no longer in use. This omission makes these volumes 
more than ever a folkloristic approach to the culture rather than an ethnography. 


ERNA GUNTHER 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


Joel Chandler Harris, Folklorist. By Stella Brewer Brookes. (The University of Georgia 
Press, Athens, 1950. Pp. xvi + 182. $4.00.) 


The fame of Joel Chandler Harris as one of the pioneers in the collection and publication 
of Afro-American folklore is well known, and all the materials that he published for a long 
period of years have been analyzed by students of folklore and their origins traced. There 
is little that can be added to the studies already made and published concerning the 
materials themselves or their origins. Miss Brookes does not deal again with these prob- 
lems. Her book is quite original, perhaps the first of its kind concerning the works of Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 

A brief two-page Introduction. Key to Abbreviations. Two familiar quotations. These 
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are followed by the ten important chapters of the book: I. Environmental and Literary 
Influences; II. Folklore and Literary Art; III. General Description of the Uncle Remus 
Books; IV. Trickster Tales; V. The Other “‘Creeturs’”’; VI. Myths; VII. The Supernatural; 
VIII. Proverbs and Folksay; IX. Dialect; X. Songs. 

Then follow an Appendix, Brer Rabbit’s Tricks, a reprint of the article ‘‘Folklore of 
the Southern Negroes” by William Owens, first published in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
December of 1877, Bibliography, and finally, Notes. 

While all readers may not agree with the author of this book that Joel Chandler Harris 
“must be included in the roster of the dozen American writers who have contributed most 
to the world’s literature,” it is nevertheless an undisputable fact that the author of Uncle 
Remus was an important contributor to the folklore of the world. Miss Brookes has 
written a very interesting and attractive account of the development of Harris as a 
folklorist and a detailed analysis of all his works as published, objectively described and 
without comment. In this book it is possible to find Harris himself with his books. It is 
precisely this absence of “erudite” and “scholarly” comment that gives the book its 
importance both for the general reader and for the folklorist. And for the admirers and 
friends of the Georgian folklorist, Miss Brookes has furnished a most attractive and 
important biography and analysis of all his publications. Since the publication of The 
Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris by Mrs. Julia Collier Harris, daughter-in-law of 
the author of Uncle Remus, no work of importance has been written about him until we 
come to the book by Miss Brookes. 

The most important part of the book, a real contribution to the science of folklore, are 
the ten chapters above outlined. Let us review briefly the first three. 

Chapter I. With few advantages in school education Harris absorbed the spirit of the 
Negro and “unconsciously lapsed into literary expression.”” His formation as a writer is 
ascribable to the environment which surrounded him. Setting type for The Countryman, 
he published a few of his first stories unsigned, but probably with the knowledge of the 
editor, Turner. In 1879 the first version of Tar-Baby appeared in the Atlanta Constitution. 

Chapter II. The great vogue of his first book, Uncle Remus, in 1880, suddenly brought 
fame to the author, and perhaps with surprise he realized that he was really what his 
correspondents called him, a folklorist, but he was still apparently ignorant of the value 
of his work for comparative studies. As late as 1882 he gave little importance to these 
studies, and it is no wonder when we consider that at that time Theophilo Braga and other 
European folklorists were explaining all folklore in relation to sun myths. With his usual 
humor and perhaps prophetically Harris said: “‘And really the sun-myth does nobody any 
harm; if it is quackery it is quackery of a very mild kind.” 

Chapter III. This interesting chapter gives a brief account of the description of his 
own characters by Harris, the characters of the Uncle Remus books. This material is 
taken for the most part from Julia Chandler Harris, The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris. The picture of the old Negro, the little boy and the dull reporter (Harris himself) 
runs through nine of the Uncle Remus books, but in Nights with Uncle Remus there are 
three additional characters. Uncle Remus, the principal character, is the real storyteller, 
the wise old philosopher who describes life and the world in which he lives. He is of course 
the embodiment of the spirit of the Georgia Negro. As a principal means of character 
revelation Harris uses frequently the dramatic monologue. The chapter ends with a 
chronological list of the Uncle Remus books. 

Chapter X, the last chapter, is a brief account of the twenty-eight songs found in the 
Uncle Remus books, eight of which are religious songs. Miss Brookes points out that the 
very year the first edition of Uncle Remus was published, 1880, was also the year when 
Sidney Lanier (another Georgian) published his famous book The Science of English Verse. 
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The Bibliography is very welcome. For all the books actually published by Harris or 
edited by him the bibliography seems to be complete. It is significant that there are ap. 
parently no foreign translations of the Uncle Remus books, due perhaps to the difficulties 
of Negro dialect. The rest of the bibliography, books in which appear sketches of Harris, 
magazine articles about Harris, newspaper articles, is incomplete. On the Tar-Baby 
story two articles are cited when over a score could be easily cited. My own most recent 
study is found in my Cuentos populares espafioles (3 vols., Madrid, 1946-1947), II, 163- 
227 (318 versions are studied). 

This book will receive a warm welcome from the folklorist as well as from the general 
reader. 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 


Folksongs of Florida. By Alton C. Morris. Musical transcriptions by Leonard Deutsch. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1950. Pp. xvi + 464. Bibliography; index of 
titles and first lines. $7.50.) 

Texas Folk Songs. By William A. Owens. Musical arrangements by Willa Mae Kelly 
Koehn. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press: Texas Folklore Society Publica- 
tion No. 23, 1950. Pp. 298. $5.00.) 


Folk-Songs of Virginia. A Descriptive Index and Classification. By Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1949. Pp. Ixiv + 389. Appendix: Phonograph 
Records of Virginia Folk-Songs; Alphabetical index of titles and first lines. $4.00.) 


Folksongs of Florida will have significance for folklorists, sociologists, literary scholars, 
lovers of music and professional ballad singers of the Burl Ives type. Its 243 versions, with 
tunes written in easy keys for voices of average range, should also afford long hours of 
pleasure to the masses of our singing public. Versions A and B of Florida’s ‘“‘Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annet” both have such exquisite melodies that I personally cannot decide which 
I prefer. In fact, the entire section of 83 English Scottish songs shows the fruit of long 
ripening in oral tradition. Among the newer songs of American origin, Version A of ‘‘High 
Barbary”’ is my favorite. To me it has the haunting beauty of the best Child ballads to- 
gether with a vigorous sea-chanty swing. 

Texas Folk Songs is a different kind of book altogether, with complete harmony arrange- 
ments for each tune, suited to singing around a piano. There is only one version given for 
each song: a selection from the compiler’s lifelong experience in balladry. Mr. Owens is 
both a scholar and one of the folk. His book is more than a mere collection. It is a work of 
artistic selectivity, with Owens as informant. 

The documentation in both books is good. Mr. Morris gives full, convenient references 
in the traditional fashion. Mr. Owens is more economical, giving only what he considers 
the best references, and prefacing each song with paragraphs about conditions under 
which it has been sung. 

Both books fail to cover, in their documentation, an area which I consider of vital 
importance in the study of American folk songs: the wide circulation of certain versions 
on commercial phonograph discs. In the late twenties and early thirties, the Victor 
Gramaphone Company, Columbia, and Brunswick all three sent talent scouts over the 
country recording the efforts of those folk singers whose songs they hoped would sell. The 
records sold widely and it is probable that some of the songs picked up by Morris and 
Owens were influenced by them. The following songs from the Florida and Texas collec- 
tions were commercialized on records. To save space, I am simply using the letters V, C, 
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and B for the three companies mentioned above respectively, and giving the record num- 
ber by which the disc, if still in print, can be obtained by those interested. 

“Barbara Allen,’”’ V, 4023; C, 35710, 17196, 15126. ‘“‘Frankie and Johnny,” V, 20715, 
22143; C, 1017D. “Casey Jones,” V, 20502; C, 113D; 35785; B, 178. “Kitty Wells,” 
V, 20058; C, 15141D. “Jesse James,” V, 21420. ‘The Jealous Lover,” V, 19951; C, 
15145D; B, 143. “The Boll Weavil,” V, 20135. ‘“‘Bad Companions,” V, 19747; B, 274. 
“Billy Boy,” V, 19945, B, 1999; “John Hardy,” C, 167D; B, 143. Owens’ “Little Rose- 
wood Casket” and “Little Mohea” have also been thus commercialized. Columbia’s 
“Kitty Wells” coincides almost word-for-word with Morris’ Version A of the same song, 
though in this case the influence probably went from folk to disc, since Morris’ informant 
had learned the song long before it appeared on records. 

According to my definition of folklore,’ the commercialization of folk materials should 
not warrant their exclusion from the folklorist’s studies. In the field of American folk 
song particularly, it is necessary that collectors take into consideration the commercial 
disc, both as a source of information and an influencing factor upon the singing folk. 

No folklorist’s library would be complete without Arthur Kyle Davis’ descriptive index 
of Folksongs of Virginia. It lists 2,454 variants of 974 songs collected by the Virginia 
Folklore Society. This book is of value, of course, only to scholars who need to know where 
they can find variants of whatever songs they are studying. 

FRANK GOODWYN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


Under the Ancestors’ Shadow. By Francis L. K. Hsu. Drawings by Jim Lee. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. x + 317. Appendices; index. $3.75.) 


Professor Hsu of Northwestern is the most impressive figure in Chinese cultural research 
today. Of various field studies in China, this volume, subtitled Chinese Culture and 
Personality, focuses on West Town in Yunnan not far from the Burma Road. Small, 
semi-rural, over a thousand years old, the town of eight thousand is China in microcosm. 
Because it is one of the wealthier Min Chia colonies in southwest China, West Town has 
accentuated traditional Chinese customs which the book presents in terms of the house- 
hold and ancestor cult, the economic and kinship structure, marital patterns, child care 
and education, and religious and folkloristic beliefs and functions. In later chapters, the 
role of culture is examined for relationships to personality formation and the effect of 
both of these continua on Chinese history. 

The range of the cultural survey, with which the book begins, takes us through the 
town in ancient and recent times, through houses of rich and poor, into the ancestrally 
inhabited spirit world, to family shrines, clan temples and graveyards, through birth, 
infant care, education, marriage, economic activity, death, funerals, and the typical way- 
points in the life cycle. Through it all, the family (descendants of common great-great 
grandparents) emerges as the focal center of two processes: first, the center of peoples’ 
submission to ancestral authority; but secondly, and at the same time, the instrument of 
the rise and fall of family fortunes. The ‘‘big family,” patrilineal and patrilocal, is the 
ideal model for present activity and the means of charting out the course for future 
security. Within its general framework, the poor family must be frugal and industrious 
to build family fortune, while the rich, in all traditional etiquette, are forced to indulge in 
wasteful consumption and ostentation. 

Then, too, each person must attain his proper place in the spirit world which follows 
upon the attainment of rightful ends in the real, everyday social world. Father and son 


1 SFQ, 14 (1950), 143-149. 
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identify their behavior “under the ancestors’ shadow” in accordance with such outlines 
and significances of behavior as are emphasized in the culture as a whole. The big family 
ideal becomes the cultural vehicle for property manipulation. In comparison with other 
semifeudal or feudal family patterns this is a key of great importance. It is a means of 
continuing traditional security in the common family home, in common graveyards, in tie 
desire for sons to continue the line, in reciprocal controls of sons over fathers, of active 
males superordinate to females. All of this emphasizes the competitive economic struggle 
of families ‘‘under the ancestors’ shadow.” The authority pattern which interweaves with 
the competitive stress is, of course, one where father and son predominate in an inter- 
dependent trusteeship over family property and over family tradition and honor. 

In religion and folklore, these institutional complexes become especially clear. Whereas 
Kardiner and others have seen them as products of projective systems, Hsu sees religion 
and folklore to be parts of overt culture. The pantheon of spirits and gods to protect 
people from disease, drought, rains, banditry and war are instruments of worldly life. 
The geomancy (‘‘art of wind and water”) used to locate sites of houses, tombs, or city 
walls, is much the same in intent. The dead, who influence fortunes of the living, are not 
psychologically detached from the living who will struggle, as clan members do, for better 
locations in clan graveyards of immediate ancestors. A Nootka Indian, who knows from 
cultural experience that economic and ceremonial privileges (fopati) are not built up 
swiftly, would understand the West Towner at this point. And the West Towner's most 
bizarre beliefs in welding the worldly and other-worldly together remind us of religious 
systems in feudal times and places (including our own feudalism) when again, the living 
and the dead were more closely identified in an economic struggle over generations. As in 
West Town, honor and the perpetuation of earthly hierarchies and worldly values make 
a springboard. In West Town, the world of spirits, so remarkably like the world of the 
living, is a projection to be sure, but a projection in the last analysis of West Town's 
distinctly world hierarchy. Upper and lower world gods (like high and petty bureaucrats), 
the chief god of war and wealth (with his adopted son), the system of spirit world law and 
justice (a continuation of the civil courts) are all projections. But West Town is the 
source in which education and training pattern the traditional family of the future, as 
religion and folklore sanction its extensions into the past. The ancestor cult projects 
family organization in family shrines containing tablets of relatives side by side with 
images of Confucius, Kuan Kung, Buddha and the Taoist gods. 

This richly documented study proves one can have studies of the psychology of a 
culture—interesting and realistic—without dissolving the realm of the social and cultural 
into psychology. The book is written not simply to illuminate clinical psychology (which 
I think it does), but cultural anthropology as well. 


Stanford University, MaRrvVIN K. OPLER 
Stanford, California 


Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish Exempla. By John E. Keller. (Knoxville, Tennessee: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 67. $1.25.) 


The work of analyzing and indexing the folk-motifs of Spanish literature in accordance 
with the plan of Professor Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature has been 
advanced notably by this publication—the second of this type to be devoted to a sector 
of Spanish literature in recent years.! 

Professor Keller has analyzed and classified the motifs found in the principal Mediaeval 


1 See my review of J. Wesley Childers, Motif-Index of the Cuentos of Juan Timoneda (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, [1948]), in Southern Folklore Quarterly, 14 (1950), 262-265. 
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Spanish repositories of exempla. The works analyzed are the following: Barlaam et 
Josaphat, El libro de los engaftos, Calila y Dimna, El Conde Lucanor, El libro de los estados, 
El libro de los enxemplos, El libro de los gatos, Castigos y documentos del rey don Sancho, 
Consolaciones de la vida humana, El corbacho, El cauallero Zifar, El libro de buen amor, and 
Los milagros de Nuestra Sennora. All these works are in prose, with the exception of the 
last two; it was originally intended to limit the analysis to works in prose, but El libro de 
buen amor and Los milagros de Nuestra Sennora were added because of their important 
place in the literature of the period. 

As Professor Keller states, ‘‘The works classified in this Motif-Index comprehend 
chronologically the entire development of Spain’s Mediaeval repositories of exempla from 
the earliest beginnings, as represented by the Disciplina Clericalis, through the apogee of 
literary, popular, recreational, and religious development, as illustrated by Don Juan 
Manuel’s immortal Conde Lucanor, Juan Ruiz’ El libro de buen amor, and El libro de los 
enxemplos by Climente Sanchez.” More than a thousand exempla were analyzed, and 
some fifteen hundred motifs listed. Only a small proportion of the exempla are Spanish in 
origin; the vast majority were taken from classical, Oriental, and other sources, and 
adapted by the compilers to the culture of their own age. 

In a work of this kind it is never difficult to point out omissions and desirable correc- 
tions. In the case of M211. Man sells soul to devil (Faust, Theophilus.), the version con- 
tained in Enxemplos, No. 192, has been overlooked; because of the interest of the story, 
it seems that the only other well-known Old Spanish version (that found in the Cantigas 
of Alfonso el Sabio) might also have been included. Furthermore, there is no ‘Blood 
covenant” in the Old Spanish versions; so the reference under M201.1.2. should be 
deleted. Likewise, S251. Virgin Mary rescues child promised to the devil is not involved in 
this story. On the other hand three references (Milagros, No. 24; Enxemplos, No. 192; 
Cantigas, No. 3) should be added under K218.4. Devil cheated of promised soul by interven- 
tion of Virgin Mary. 

In the case of H1558.11. Test of friendship: to take slap publicly from friend, the author 
missed Lucanor, No. 48; Q222.3. Punishment for desecration of church should contain a 
reference to Milagros, No. 25. 

To mention one more case, the author overlooked, in the Cifar, Thompson’s J1391.1. 
Thief's excuse: the big wind. Professor C. P. Wagner devotes almost a page to the anecdote 
in “The Sources of El Cavallero Cifar’’ (Revue Hispanique, 10 [1903], 91), and the reviewer 
collected a modern version of the same tale in Old Castile in 1936. 

One of the most useful features of Thompson’s Motif-Index is the wealth of biblio- 
graphical references. Unfortunately this feature is entirely lacking in the study reviewed. 
This is very much to be regretted, since the work that has been done in Hispanic folklore 
is little known in this country, even among specialists in folklore and comparative 
literature. The Bibliography on pages xi and xii should have been expanded, to include at 
least the basic works dealing with the sources of the materials examined. Among the 
many studies that should have been included one might list the following: Richard 
Becker, Gonzalo de Berceo’s Milagros und ihre Grundlagen (Strassburg, 1910); A. M. 
Espinosa, Cuentos populares espaiioles (3 vols., Madrid, 1946-1947) ; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Versiones castellanas del ‘‘Sendebar’’ (Madrid, 1947); the same author's edition of the 
Disciplina clericalis (Madrid, 1948); Paul Groussac, “Le livre des Castigos e Documentos 
attribué au roi D. Sanche IV,” in Revue Hispanique, 15 (1906), 212-339; A. H. Krappe, 
“Les sources du Libro de exemplos,” in Bulletin Hispanique, 39 (1937), 5-54; M. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (4 vols., Madrid, 1905-1915); G. Moldenhauer, Die Legende 
von Barlaam und Josaphat auf der iberischen Halbinsel (2 vols., Halle, 1929); A. G. 
Solalinde’s edition of Milagros de Nuestra Settora (Madrid, 1922); Otto Tacke, Die Fabeln 
des Erzpriesters von Hita im Rahmen der mittelalterlichen Fabelliteratur (Breslau, 1911); 
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C. P. Wagner, ‘The Sources of El Cavallero Cifar,” cited above. The inclusion of extensive 
bibliographical references would double the usefulness of works of this type. 

A number of minor errors have been noted. Erroneous numbering of motifs has occurred 
in the following cases: ‘‘Ag10-949” should be ““Agoo-999” (both on page xiii and page 1); 
“‘Ag30” should be “‘Ag4o”’; “E721.1.1.” should be “E722.1.1.”; “G303.3.3.18.” should be 
““G303.3-1.8.”; “J20-499” should be ‘‘J200-499”’; ““J815.2” should be “K815.2.”; “P232” 
should be ‘‘P231.” In the case of B540. “receiver” should read “retriever”; in D1841,3, 
“Milagros, No. 13” should be “Milagros, No. 16”; in T610. ‘Nature’ should read 
“Nurture.” Motifs J571.4.2. to J581.3. have been placed erroneously after J651.2.; 
likewise, X316. has been placed before X300-499. 

In spite of these and other minor criticisms that might be made, Professor Keller’s 
book is a significant contribution to the study both of Spanish folklore and of Old Spanish 
literature. It is to be hoped that other scholars will be inspired to follow the lead of 
Professors Thompson, Childers and Keller in this important work. 


Stanford University, AURELIO M. Esprnosa, JR. 
Stanford, California 


Cumboto. By Diaz Sanchez, Ramén. (Editorial Nova, Buenos Aires, 1950. Pp. 248.) 


This novel by a Venezuelan writer won a national prize in 1948. Another work by the 
same author had obtained another first prize two years earlier. 

Cumboto is a region in the interior of Venezuela where the story takes place, and which 
furnishes the title. The main occupation in this area is the extraction of coconut oil, done 
by former Negro slaves and their descendants working for European masters. The plot 
of the story is woven around these Europeans, of Austrian origin in this case, and their 
relations with the Negroes, with the corresponding miscegenation. It is a work of imagina- 
tion without social implications as in Casa Grande e Senzala by Gilberto Freyre. Yet there 
is a current of revolt on the part of the blacks against their masters. It is the resentment 
of the underdog. The characters are not overdrawn, although the members of the white 
household in Cumboto seem to be all decadent lunatics, with a penchant for art, particu- 
larly music. This may be the reason for ascribing Germanic origin to them. 

Cumboto is of special interest to folklorists because when portraying the life of the 
Negroes in Venezuelan country life, the author describes their customs and superstitions. 
Some of the ones to which the Negroes attach great importance are the different phases 
of the moon. Described also are various forms of omens used by them. A common one 
consists in putting the white of an egg in a water jar and sealing it for six months, and 
then interpreting the future from the shape the eggwhite has taken. The exorcisms they 
use utilizing images of their enemies and conjuring evil spirits or nocive animals to harm 
them resemble similar ones used by Indians everywhere. A wide belief in ghosts and 
wandering spirits dominates the background in Cumboto, and the violent actions of some 
of the characters are influenced by such beliefs. In this novel are described some wakes 
before burials with the accompanying eating and drinking and loud eulogizing of the dead 
by the mourners. Similar practices are found among the Peruvian Indians in E] Mundo 
es ancho y ajeno, and are general also in Europe. The celebration of Saint John’s Eve with 
wild dances and bonfires shows that Spanish customs are firmly established among the 
Venezuelan Negroes. 

The novel is well planned and written in elegant prose; one of the best from Venezuela 
in recent years. 


Indiana University, AGAPITO REY 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Bushman Stories. By E. W. Thomas. (Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 75. $1.50.) 


Reviews 


These stories were collected in the ’twenties in Southwest Africa, from an old man of 
mixed Kalahari Bushman and Heikum parentage, in the Nama dialect of Hottentot 
which the Heikum speak. Thus they illustrate mixed Bushman-Hottentot folkloristic 
elements, with the Hottentot predominant so that the title is somewhat of a misnomer. 

The book is frankly for entertainment; much of the material is pleasant reading, and 
as an example of bookmaking it is charming. Even so, the faults of material and of pres- 
entation cannot be glossed over. If this is all the information on the material, a good 
opportunity was sadly missed since not much Bushman or Hottentot folklore has been 
published since Bleek and Lloyd’s classic Specimens of Bushman Folklore and Bleek’s 
Hottentot Fables and Tales, and with little commentary at that. A brief introduction tells 
only too little about the informant and the circumstances of the collecting, instead it 
feeds the reader some superficial and outmoded generalities (‘there is an essential unity in 
folk-lore the world over. . .”, “The legend-producing period is of the childhood of the 
race.”). As is so often the case, and unnecessarily even when folklore is offered for the 
popular market, editorial manipulation of the material is not indicated; one must infer it 
where the traces are too visible. Thus with the first piece which is an autobiographic sketch 
pertaining to the informant. Most of the stories are connected with Heiseb, the Nama 
Trickster figure; some are given a continuity which is somewhat suspect. We ought to 
know more definitely (and find out wherever it is still possible) whether the justification 
of our talking of folk-tale ‘‘cycles” lies in some functional reality of the cycle in native 
conception and organization, or merely in some literary predeliction and pedantry of our 
own. 

The material is of some interest, though it is too slight to represent a real sample of 
Hottentot folklore. Besides some well-known animal trickster tales about Tortoise, 
Jackal, or tales about two brothers (pp. 71-75), there are some obviously European ele- 
ments, for instance the burning of the ogre-witch (pp. 42-46), or a Cinderella version 
with a sad ending. (She is killed by her mistress, so the chief’s son causes the mistress and 
her daughters to be killed. The substitution of “‘mistress’’ for step-mother makes good 
sense here; many Bushmen and Hottentots had served as house- or field-servants with 
Dutch farmers and farmer’s wives.) 

In the translation a real effort was made to reproduce the flavor of the original. Yet, 
there is also much playful or heavy-handed borrowing, often very literal, from the 
phraseology of the conventional translations of the Bible and of Homer. The resulting 
flavors fluctuate unpredictably between the highly poetic and that of cardboard; slavish 
following of native idioms or word order has on occasion led to an English needlessly 
artificial or tortured. For Homer, see Hare’s address of Heiseb, after the Bees stung him 
badly for having tricked them: ‘‘O Heiseb, much aflicted (sic) of men! Who has done this 
cruel thing to you? Nevertheless it were good that you should die, for you are a plague in 
the land.” 

This little book has no doubt well-meant intentions and a sincere effort behind it; it is 
too bad that it earns for itself more criticism than praise. 


Indiana University, GEORGE HERZOG 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Mandan Social and Ceremonial Organization. By Alfred W. Bowers. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xvi + 407. 44 illus., bibliog., index, $7.50.) 


This scholarly source book of social and religious organization helps complete the picture 
of the Mandan Indians of the upper Missouri River. The central portion of the book 
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describes the different bundles, the ceremonies, where they could be obtained, and above 
all, one or more versions of the associated myths. In fact, over 125 pages of fine print js 
devoted to mythology, which is basic to an understanding of the symbolism, Meaning 
and function of the different steps of the rites. Dr. Bowers’ informants are outstanding 
in their phenomenal memories, wealth of detail and sustained style of narration, as demon. 
strated in these exceedingly long myths. We are grateful for his painstaking and expert 
rendering and for citing or locating the comparative material. 

The longest account is of the Okipa ceremony, a great four-day ritual dramatizing the 
creation of the world, the origins and history of the Mandan and the source of their super. 
natural support. The Okipa is an important religious creation, taking its place beside 
such other great tribal rites as the Pawnee Hako, the Winnebago Road to Life, the various 
Sundance versions, etc. Another excellent section describes in 70 pages the enormous 
religious and sociological structure related to what might have been considered a rather 
simple task of catching eagles. 

The list of ceremonies, admittedly incomplete, is formidable. They reached into almost 
every walk of life and flourished with wide participation. Persons who might be a leader 
in one willingly entered another in a minor role. Power was considered expendable. An 
individual's supply, acquired through fasting, self-torture, sex rites, purchasing or offering 
feasts to bundles or simply by showing kindness to old people, was used up constantly, 
not only in the dangers of war, but in the ordinary operations of daily life, such as hunting, 
horse-care, and childbirth. There had to be regular efforts to renew the supply. It was 
sought and received in some degree by everyone in the tribe, though of course inheritance, 
opportunity and the possession of ‘‘courage,” to use their term of esteem, created an Glite, 
Mandan power, though not without its dangerous aspects, was well under man’s control. 
A boy’s first vision quest was supervised by relatives, lest the experience prove too severe. 
Everything was paid for, including bundles inherited or “married into,” and every phase 
of the concomitant rites. Anyone offering to give the lofty Okipa had to have his super- 
natural invitation scrutinized by the society of owners and former donors who decided 
whether it was acceptable, or whether the candidate should be put on probation a while. 
Clearly the top supernatural powers and roles were closely tended by the proper authori- 
ties. Nevertheless, the picture of solid clan and father’s clan support, easy channels for 
beginners, ample supplies of property flowing freely, the great number of positive sanc- 
tions, ceremonial sex license as a reward for and strengthener of a long established, 
faithful marital bond, the specific mechanisms for reinstatement in case of disaster on a 
war party of buffalo hunt, all make for an impression of a stable, out-going culture where 
power and success were available to all. 

The firm belief in the desirability of clearly defined steps to knowledge, each validated 
by a payment which betokened the right and competency, carried over into the regular 
educational process. Even tiny girls paid their mothers a few grains of corn for each step 
in pottery-making and other skills. Dr. Bowers gives us superb accounts of how individu- 
als were trained in the roles of warrior and hunter, with a few achieving the coveted and 
fully earned position of war or hunt leader. 

Mandan memory seems very long. Some informants referred to events prior to 1837; 
many ceremonial activities described ceased functioning 50 to 75 years ago. In as much as 
it was a century of unparalleled catastrophe, one marvels that anything survived. One 
may speculate on the mechanisms that enabled the Mandan to rise above these disasters. 
The clan had coped with flood and war; after smallpox the women searched the decimated 
villages to save ‘“‘their’’ children. The pattern of selling a bundle or its parts four times 
broadened the stake of ownership. Paying for ritual knowledge made for clarity. An ex- 
plicit cultural goal was to have the children “well-informed.” Finally, the deep roots of 
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the Mandan in their ancient village sites, their prestige in the northern Plains, the internal 
harmony of their culture made for a momentum that could transcend the shock of dis- 
ease, economic disruption and political submersion. 

Students of Plains culture may well study this painstaking work for the illumination 
it sheds on other areas. Certain traits that have a thorough logic in Mandan become 
abridged and reshaped by borrowers. Ceremonial sex license, or the concept of expendable 
power, for instance, by the time they reach further west to the Blackfoot seem much less 
firmly fixed. One may well speculate on the early role of the Mandan as a source of many 
Plains elements. Though Dr. Bowers does not treat these matters, his work serves as a 
model of scholarship for others in the task of reconstructing Plains history. 


North Bennington, Vermont Jane RicHARDSON HANKS 


Beitrige zur Namenforschung. In Verbindung mit Ernst Dickenmann. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Krahe. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag. Band I, 1949-1950.) 


Among the important contributions of German scholarship in pre-Hitler days were the 
many periodicals representing specialized fields of human knowledge. Many disappeared 
even before World War II, either because they were published by scholars who were 
obnoxious to the Nazis or because their content was at variance with Nazi ideology. Those 
which survived became victims of the war and its consequences. Only a few continued 
publication with slight interruptions and some others emigrated to other countries. Among 
those which disappeared was the well-edited Zeitschrift fiir Namenforschung, a journal 
devoted at first exclusively to place names and in later volumes also to personal names. 

Although it is doubtful whether Germany will ever win back the leadership in the 
field of specialized periodical literature, it is astonishing that quite a large number of 
new scholarly magazines have made their appearance within the last few years. Among 
them is Beitrdge zur Namenforschung, published by one of the few large publishing houses 
which escaped damage or destruction. The first volume, now complete, contains a number 
of articles of general significance, such as ‘Ueber die Stellung der Namen im lexikalischen 
System” by Dietrich Gerhardt. The article gives much more than the modest title indi- 
cates. It is a thorough investigation of the position of onomastics within the field of ety- 
mology and includes an interesting discussion of the methods employed in tracing the 
origin, meaning, and evolution of names. Most of the contributions are concerned with 
European geographical names. Several detailed essays, like “Untersuchungen zu den 
politischen Ortsnamen des Frankenreiches” by Wilhelm Kaspers, and “Italian Place 
Names in Greece” by Demetrius J. Georgacas, and others, clearly show the importance 
of this branch of scholarship. 

The new periodical is international in content as well as in appearance. Foreign con- 
tributors—Americans, Belgians, Italians, French, Swiss—contribute in their own lan- 
guage. The Beitrige make their appearance almost simultaneously with the Revue Inter- 
nationale d’Onomastique, a clear sign of the growing interest in European countries in the 
study of names, while in America the field of onomastics remains an appendix to folklore, 
history, or geography. 


University of California, E. G. GuDDE 
Berkeley, California 


Railroads Down the Valleys. By Randall V. Mills. (Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 
1950. Pp. x + 151. $3.50.) 
In Railroads Down the Valleys Randall V. Mills has turned out a fitting companion to his 
“Stern Wheelers Up the Columbia,” published in 1947. This time he has taken the early 
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railroads of the Oregon country, principally the little lines that had big ambitions by 
stayed little nevertheless. 

Of the five roads covered, the Oregon Pacific is easily the most fascinating. Referred to 
as the “Frustration Route,” the heart-breaking struggles that pushed this pair of light 
rails across the rugged mountains between Corvallis and Yaquina City on the Pacific 
Ocean and then eastward mile after mile through even more difficult terrain is a real epic. 
The stakes were high—another transcontinental railroad and a new maritime metropolis 
to put Portland in the shade. 

But the dream faded, though it was bright for awhile and Mills leaves to his readers the 
question whether Colonel T. Egenton Hogg, its high, wide and handsome promoter was 
more genius than mountebank. 

The Walla Walla and Columbia River Railroad has been written up before—it is mildly 
famous as the Rawhide Railroad laid out by sighting along the liquid level in a flask of 
whiskey and subject to having its rawhide rails devoured by starving wolves in the dead 
of winter. Mills explodes all these old myths and I suppose we should thank him for it in 
the interests of veracity. The true story is a tale that can stand on its own merits. I never 
put much credence in the wolves but the whiskey bottle story wasn’t too improbable. 

Without a doubt the most interesting part of the Oregon and Southeastern chapter is 
the account of the filming of “‘The General,” a Buster Keaton epic of the silent screen that 
dealt with the famous Civil War railroad chase. Other roads covered are the City of 
Prineville Railway, one of the few municipally owned steam railroads, and the East Side 
Railway, America’s first electric interurban. There is not a dull page among any of them. 

Railroads Down the Valleys is studded with an excellent collection of rare historic 
photographs and closes with locomotive rosters from the steam railroads covered and a 
list of interurban rolling stock. Mr. Mills, who is Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Oregon and a member of the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society 
has turned out a book that should make both of these organizations proud of him. 


GILBERT H. KNEIsS 
Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Inc., 
Berkeley 8, California 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in Progress: 1951’ should be sent to Mrs. Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 











